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Secretary Knox’ s Note to the Powers. 


The note of Secretary of State Knox to the powers, 
proposing that the International Prize Court estab- 
lished by the second Hague Conference be trans- 
formed into an International Court of Justice, has 
aroused much interest throughout this country. Many 
of the papers, daily and weekly, have commented 
favorably upon it, and the evidence is clear that prac- 
tically the whole American public is in favor of the 
establishment of a High Court of Justice for the na- 
tions of the world at the earliest practicable moment. 
The same is probably true of well informed people in 
all the other nations. 

The establishment of such an International Court 
of Justice is certain we think in the near future, 
though there may well be some difference of opinion 
as to the proper way in which it shall be done. 

Up to the present time no responses to Secretary 
Knox’s note have been received at Washington, at 
least none have been given out, so far as we have 
seen. There is, we think, liable to be, on the part of 
many of the powers, and possibly most of them, ob- 
jection to the plan proposed by our State Department. 
The situation of the subject is about as follows: 

The second Hague Conference established the In- 
ternational Prize Court, which consists of fifteen 
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judges appointed for six years and eligible for reap- 
pointment, of whom those from Germany, the United 
States, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan and Russia, will always sit when the Court is 
in session. The judges repr. senting the other thirty- 
eight powers will sit in groups by rota as shown in a 
table annexed to the convention. The Conference 
also voted unanimously in favor of a regular Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice, but could not 
agree on the method of appointing the judges. 

The small powers in the Conference, thirty-six of 
them, probably consented to the form of the Prize 
Court, in which they are not represented equally 
with the great powers, because they were aware that 
the wars of the future, if there shall be any, will be 
likely to be between the great powers, and that hence 
they will have relatively little interest in the work of 
the Prize Court. They rejected, however, a similar 
scheme for the constitution of an International Court 
of Arbitral Justice, because in this they would all be 
vitally interested, and because they were unwilling to 
enter into any scheme which did not recognize their 
political equality with the larger powers and which 
would keep them always in vassalage to the stronger 
states. The minute, therefore, it is proposed to turn 
the Prize Court into a High Court of Justice to sit 
regularly, without waiting for any war, all of the 
small powers are likely to raise the same objection 
that they did when it was proposed to give them a 
position in the International Court of Arbitral Justice 
inferior to that of the great powers. 

Is it not likely, therefore, that the smaller powers 
as a body will decline to accept the Knox proposal ? 
And if they decline to accept it, is it probable that 
the great powers, who failed to secure the establish- 
ment of their scheme at the second Hague Confer- 
ence, will push it through now on the suggestion of 
Mr. Knox, and thus run the risk of creating a chasm 
between themselves and the secondary powers? Is 
it not questionable also whether, if the Prize Court 
could be turned into a regular Court of Justice for 
the great powers in this manner, it would be at all 
judicious to have it done? 

It is of the utmost importance that in the working 
out of these great world institutions, on which the 
peace of the future is to repose, the nations should 
move together as « body. The Hague Conferences 
have acted upon this principle. 

It may well be questioned, therefore, by those who 
are the warmest possible friends of an International 
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Court of Justice, and approve heartily of the deep 
interest which our Department of State is taking in 
the subject, whether the effort to get such a Court 
established by any short cut which will create divi- 
sion among the nations and erect further barriers be- 
tween them, is to be commended. At any rate, the 


question is worth serious consideration. 


The New England Peace Congress. 


We invite special attention to the circular printed 
on another page announcing a Congress on Arbitra- 
tion and Peace for the six New England States, to 
be held at Hartford and New Britain, Conn., May 8, 
9,10 and 11. This announcement has already gone 
out through the press to all New England. It will 
be widely distributed through other channels, and 
will be followed by further circulars as the arrange- 
ments proceed. The Committee on Organization, 
which has been formed at Hartford, is composed of 
strong men deeply interested in the cause. They 
are pushing the preparations with all possible dis- 
patch. They have the cordial support of the Mayor 
and the other prominent citizens of Hartford. The 
program is now well under way, and among the 
speakers will be not only leading peace workers from 
New England, but also from New York, Washington 
and other places. 

Considering the leading part which New England 
has always taken, and is now taking, in the peace 
movement, and the large number of prominent 
workers residing in this section, the Congress ought 
easily to be made one of the strongest and most 
influential ever organized, not excepting the great 
National Congresses held recently in New York and 
Chicago. It was not feasible this year to hold a 
National Congress, as there was no suitable opening. 
That will follow next year, and preliminary work for 
it has already begun. But it is expected that this 
New England Congress will be truly national in its 
work and influence, if not in form. It will give 
special consideration, as will be seen from the cir- 
cular, to the great constructive measures which have 
occupied the attention of the Hague Conferences and 
are now receiving constant study in the national 
cabinets and by the statesmen of the world. But 
the ethical, educational, economic and other impor- 
tant aspects of the subject will be duly emphasized. 

The Congress will be made all the more impressive 
by the fact that this year is the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Elihu Burritt, one of the 
greatest names in the history of the peace movement. 
It is proposed incidentally to make the Congress an 
occasion of honor to Burritt, and an evening session 
for this purpose will be held in New Britain, his 
birthplace. 

Let all our friends in New England reserve the 
date and make arrangements to attend the Congress. 
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The Hartford people put themselves unreservedly at 
the service of all who shall attend, and will do all in 
their power to make the visitors comfortable and 
happy. Further information will be given in subse- 
quent numbers of the ADVOCATE of PEACE. 


Women in the Peace Movement. 


To meet the numerous inquiries which we receive for 
information as to the part which women have taken and 
are taking in the peace movement, we give herewith a 
brief sketch, which is, of course, far from perfect. 


Women came somewhat late into the peace movement. 
The early records of the peace societies show but few 
women’s names, though there are some on the lists of 
contributors. This fact is to be accounted for, not 
through lack of interest, but because of the lateness of 
the emergence of women into public activities. For the 
last three or four decades women have been, in this 
country, quite as numerous as men in the peace organi- 
zations, and at the preseut time probably outnumber 
them. In Europe, with the exception of Great Britain, 
the number of women connected with the societies is 
not so large, though practically all of the general peace 
associations are open to them and they are more and 
more giving their support to the movement. From the 
point of view of genuine interest in the cause, that of 
women at the present time is probably, on the average, 
and for obvious reasons, wider and deeper than that of 
men, if one may judge from the numbers attending peace 
meetings and congresses. 

It is not easy to give an accurate estimate of the in- 
fluence which women have exerted in the promotion of 
the cause. It has probably been much larger than ap- 
pears on the surface, for a great part of their influence 
has been exerted in other than public ways. 

Among American women who have publicly advocated 
arbitration and peace, one of the earliest was Lucretia 
Mott. In her extensive travels in the first half of the last 
century she frequently gave addresses on the subject 
of peace, as well as that of the abolition of slavery. She 
was clear, strong and impressive in speech, and aroused 
thought and interest on the subject wherever she spoke. 
There is a tradition in Philadelphia, seemingly well 
founded, that when, near the close of the Civil War, the 
Alabama dispute was creating anxiety, she was the first 
to urge upon President Lincoln that the difficulty be 
submitted to arbitration. The credit of the actual in- 
ducement to follow that course belongs, however, to 
Thomas Balch, who, in 1864, while living in Paris, began 
to urge the arbitration of the controversy and continued 
to do so for several years on both sides of the Atlantic, 
until the Treaty of Washington was finally concluded. 

Following the havoc of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870-1871, a few women in this country and in Europe 
aroused themselves to see if something could not be 
done to prevent the recurrence of such tragedies. Both 
in France and in Switzerland women spoke and worked 
for peace. 

In this country Julia Ward Howe conceived the idea 
of arousing the mothers of men to work for peace in the 
interest of the lives of their sons. She prepared a brief 
address to the women of the world, “ praying them to 
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take an active interest in the cessation of war.” This 
address was sent abroad, translated into all the languages 
of Europe. In 1872 Mrs. Howe went to England, and, 
with the codperation of Mrs. Joseph Butler and others, 
traveled and spoke extensively trying to interest British 
women in the cause. She had the support of John 
Bright and other prominent Englishmen. She inaugu- 
rated while there what she called Mothers’ Day Meet- 
ings. In places much interest was awakened, and these 
meetings, held on the second day of June, continued for 
years. In Boston largely attended meetings of this kind 
were also held for some time. But Mrs. Howe soon be- 
came convinced that women were not at that period in 
a position to do very effective work of this kind, for lack 
of education and general advancement, so she turned 
her attention to work for the general advancement 
of women, for the suffrage, etc. She has, however, re- 
mained connected with the peace movement ever since. 
For many years she was an active member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Peace Society, and still, 
at the age of ninety, she is a vice-president of the 
Society, contributes to its support, has a living interest 
in the cause, and rejoices with others at its great 
progress. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington early in her 
public career interested herself in the peace movement, 
codperating with the Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards founding the National Arbitration 
Association at Washington, of which she has always been 
the head. She has spoken and written extensively on 
the subject of peace, especially on arbitration and the 
judicial aspects of the movement; has attended many of 
the international peace congresses abroad and national 
and other congresses at home, and has been for many 
years a member of the Commission of the International 
Peace Bureau and the representative of the Bureau at 
Washington. 

There seem to have been, so far as the records show, 
no women members of the first series of international 
peace congresses from 1843 to 1853. <A large delegation 
of women visitors went over from Great Britain to Paris 
to the memorable congress of 1849, which was presided 
over by Victor Hugo, and women in considerable numbers 
attended the meetings of all this series of congresses, 
though only as visitors and not as official delegates. 

Since 1889, when the modern series of peace con- 
gresses began, women have officially participated in them, 
and also in the work of the peace societies in nearly 
ali countries. In Europe the leading women in the 
movement are the Baroness von Suttner of Austria, 
Miss Priscilla H. Peckover, Miss Ellen Robinson, and 
Miss Frances Thompson in England; Madame Sévér- 
ine, Madame Marya-Chéliga, Madame Flammarion and 
Madame Pognon in France; Fanny Petterson in Swe- 
den; Countess di Brazza in Italy. 

The Baroness von Suttner is, of course, the foremost 
woman peace worker in Europe —in the world, indeed. 
Her varied services to the cause for twenty years, through 
her great book “ Lay Down Your Arms” and her other 
writings, her work at the peace congresses, the Hague 
Conferences and through the International Peace Bureau, 
her interviews with crowned heads and statesmen, her 
creation of the Austrian Peace Society, her persuasion 
of Alfred Nobel to consecrate one-fifth of his great for- 
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tune to the cause of peace, etc., are so well known as not 
to need repeating. 

Among the women advocates of peace in England, 
Miss Ellen Robinson of Liverpool, one of the founders of 
the Liverpool Peace Society and the Liverpool Women’s 
Peace Association, is the foremost as a speaker. She has 
for many years done effective work by her clear, strong 
and eloquent discourses before meetings in many parts 
of England and before the international peace congresses 
in various cities of Europe. Miss Peckover, the founder 
and president of the Wisbech Local Peace Association, 
the largest local peace society in the world, the editor of 
Peace and Goodwill, has been a prominent figure in 
nearly all the modern international peace congresses, has 
done useful work in their committees, has translated and 
extensively distributed peace books and brochures, and 
has, by the liberal use of her wealth, done much to 
strengthen and develop several of the struggling peace 
organizations in Continental Europe. Miss Frances 
Thompson, Miss Cooke, Miss Joan Fry and many other 
British woinen have also, many of them in less prominent 
ways, swelled the ranks and added greatly to the strength 
of the peace forces. Indeed, the British women workers 
constitute one of the strongest and most thoroughly re- 
liable contingents in the army of peace propagandists. 

Among the large corps of women workers for peace 
in France, the best known are the eloquent and persuasive 
journalist and publicist Madame Sévérine; Madame 
Pognon of the French Women’s Rights League, a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the French International 
Arbitration Society ; Madame Flammarion of the French 
Women’s Peace and Disarmament Society; Madame 
Vincent of the Council of the Workers’ Association ; 
Mademoiselle Toussaint of the Paris Committee of the 
League of Peace and Liberty; and Madame Marya- 
Chéliga, successor of the Princess Wisniewska at the 
head of the Women’s Universal Peace Alliance. 

Italy seems not to have produced any woman 
of mark in the peace cause, unless one reckon the Coun- 
tess di Brazza, an American lady, as an Italian. Nor 
has Germany; though there are many intelligent, wide- 
awake women in the rank and file of the peace forces in 
both these countries. The same is true substantially of 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, though in the latter country Fanny Petterson 
has made herself well known by her valuable services, 
and in Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway, a few 
women have shown marked ability in coéperating with 
their husbands or friends in peace work. It is not cer- 
tain but that this less public work is just as effective after 
all in building up the cause as that of more public women. 
What the peace cause needs more than anything else to- 
day is the active support in the home, the school and the 
social circle of all the women of the civilized nations. 

South America, where peace work has not been much 
developed, has already produced one woman worker of 
remarkable force and efficiency. We mean Sefiora de 
Costa, through whose efforts the great statue of the 
Christ was erected on the Andes between Chile and 
Argentina in commemoration of the peaceful settlement 
of their long-standing boundary dispute. She has like- 
wise effected an organization for the promotion of peace 
called the American Universal Peace Association, with 
which are connected a considerable number of prominent 


leader 
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citizens of Buenos Ayres. Sefora de Costa is a vice- 
president of the American Peace Society, and was last 
October elected a member of the Commission of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau. 

In this country women were earlier in the field, as 
shown above, and have been more prominent in peace 
work than elsewhere. In 1887 the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union established at their Na- 
tional Convention at Nashville a Department of Peace 
and Arbitration. Frances E. Willard gave her hearty 
approval to this step, and as long as she lived was a 
staunch advocate of the cause. The new Department 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was placed 
under the superintendency of Mrs. Hannah J. Baily of 
Winthrop Centre, Maine, who has had it in charge ever 
since and has organized State Departments in about two- 
thirds of the States, each under the care of a competent 
woman. The same is true of the various county Depart- 
ments which have been organized by State Superinten- 
dents. These Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
women have done an enormous amount of good work 
for peace in an educational way, especially among women 
and children, among whom they have principally labored. 

Soon after the first Hague Conference, the National 
Council of Women, on the suggestion of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, adopted the arbitration and peace cause 
as a special field of work and inaugurated the observance 
of the 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague Conference, which has since spread so 
widely in the schools of the country and elsewhere. 
Following this lead, many of the State and local Coun- 
cils of Women have since taken up peace work, as have 
also several of the State Federations of Women’s Clubs, 
several of the Woman’s Suffrage Associations, and local 
organizations of women in many parts of the nation. 

The Peace Association of the Friends in America, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Indiana, has for many 
years had as its executive secretary a woman, Miss H. 
Lavinia Bailey, who is also the editor of its organ, The 
Messenger of Peace. The secretary of the Universal 
Peace Union of Philadelphia is also a woman, Miss 
Arabella Carter, who is managing-editor of The Peace- 
maker, the organ of the Union. The new American 
School Peace League, organized two years ago as a 
result of suggestions made at the National Peace Con- 
gress held in New York in April, 1907, for the promo- 
tion of interest in the peace movement among the public 
schools of the country, is under the efficient direction of 
its secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society. 
Mrs. Andrews is pushing the work of the League and 
organizing branches of it as rapidly as possible in differ- 
ent States and cities, and is finding among the teachers 
of the nation a remarkable response to the appeals made 
to them. The Young People’s International Federation 
League, the outgrowth of a history club in New York 
City, is under the direction of Miss Mary J. Pierson, a 
teacher in the schools of the city, who has qualities 
peculiarly fitting her for the inculcation of international 
sentiments and principles in the minds of the young. 

A unique service to the cause of international friendship 
and peace is just now being performed by Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, head of a Boston school of modern languages 
and a Director of the American Peace Society. Miss 
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Eckstein conceived the idea of bringing influence to 
bear on the second Hague Conference by means of a 
petition in behalf of a general treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion. Such a petition she carried to The Hague signed 
individually and representatively by more than two mil- 
lion people. Such was the reception and influence of 
this petition that she is again engaged in the preparation 
of a similar one to the third Hague Conference, and has 
already secured, in this country and Europe, the sup- 
port of some six million people. Her campaign in Europe 
this year in behalf of this petition is meeting with quite 
unexpected success. 

Of all living American women, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
of Boston, another Director of the American Peace 
Society, chairman of the Arbitration Committee of the 
National Council of Women and former president of 
the Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association, is fore- 
most as a writer and lecturer and in incessant activities 
for the cause both in private and at the national and inter- 
national peace congresses and conferences. 

With Mrs. Mead deserve to be mentioned, in addition 
to those already named, a number of other women who, 
in larger or smaller circles, are loyal supporters and _pro- 
moters of the great cause. Among these are Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, author of “ Newer 
Ideals of Peace”; Anna Garlin Spencer of New York, 
noted for her fine public addresses; Mary b. and Helen 
H. Seabury of New Bedford, promoters of peace orator- 
ical contests in the schools and colleges, and generous 
distributors of literature; Mrs, Sarah W. Collins of 
New York, long Superintendent of the Peace Depart- 
ment of the New York Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Miss Mary E. Woolley, President of Holyoke 
College; Mrs. Frederick Nathan of New York; Mrs. 
Ruth H. Spray of Salida, Colorado; and Mrs. Alice L. 
Park of Palo Alto, California. Besides these, there are 
scores of no less worthy women in nearly all parts of the 
country who are laboring just as loyally as those men- 
tioned for the great cause of human brotherhood, but 
whose activity does not come much to public attention. 


<-> 


Memorial to Congress against Further 
Increase of the Navy. 


The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 
has sent to the United States Congress the following re- 
monstrance against further increase of the navy. It is 
hoped that similar remonstrances will be sent from all 
parts of the nation, both by associations and by individ- 
uals. The leaders of the peace party in Congress are mak- 
ing a brave effort to prevent further squandering of the 
nation’s revenues in increase of the navy, and they believe 
that the effort will be successful if only the people who 
stand with them in judgment will make their voice heard 
at the capital of the nation. The remonstrances should 
be sent to the Congressman from your district, to be pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives : 

To the Congress of the United States of America: 


We, the Board of Directors of the American Peace So- 
ciety, desire respectfully to express our approval of the 
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action of the House Committee on Naval Affairs last year 
in reducing the number of battleships recommended from 
four to two; and we hereby earnestly protest against 
further increase of the navy this year. 

We believe that our general government, especially in 
view of the successful operation of the Hague peace sys- 
tem, where it has been faithfully tried — mediation, com- 
missions of inquiry and arbitration — is capable of manag- 
ing the international relations of this country in such a 
manner as to make further extensive armaments on our 
part unnecessary. 

Insisting upon respect for the law of nations as embodied 
in the international conventions made by the civilized 
powers at The Hague, we believe that the time has come 
for the United States government, which has always stood 
for peaceful and legal settlements of international ques- 
tions, to be consistent with its traditions. We urge the 
government to make a serious attempt to lead the nations 
in limitation and reduction of armaments, in order that 
as soon as possible the vast sums of money now taken for 
their construction from the people may become available 
for peaceful, civic uses. 

We also express our approval of all reasonable measures 
that may be adopted by our Department of State for the 
constitution of the new International Court of Justice re 
commended by the second Hague Conference, confident 
that its establishment will complete the legal system of 
nations by giving them a Court that from the nature of 
its structure will be accessible at all times, permanent, 
judicial and equitable. 


<> >> 


Japan Seeks Peace. 


Announcement is made in newspaper despatches from 
Tokyo that Japan has adopted a new diplomatic policy. 
The Japanese are admitted to have become conceited in 
consequence of their victories in the Russo-Japanese 
War, but the evil tendency of their pride was seen in 
season by their leaders, who have been endeavoring to 
direct the popular mind from ambition for conquest to 
the peaceful development of Japan’s commercial re- 
sources. The new diplomacy has been described by 
Masuji Miyaka, who, it will be remembered, is traveling 
about this country giving a lecture that is based in part 
upon a resolution adopted by the school children of 
Tokyo, who have pledged themselves never to draw a 
sword against the school children of the United States. 
Previously to the wars of Japan with China and Russia, 
the Japanese children were taught that they would some 
day have to fight these powers and were therefore pre- 
pared for war by a course of education calculated to 
stimulate their military spirit. This method is to be 
abandoned for the higher conception of friendship and 
peace with other nations, and particularly with us. Jap- 
anese statesmen are behind this idea. They want no 
more war. That was made plain by the commercial 
delegation that lately visited the United States. But 
they have gone farther and, consistently with their pro- 
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fessions and with good economy, have reduced appropria- 
tions for military and naval purposes. It is expected 
that the new Japanese Ambassador, Baron Uchida, who 
has lately come to this country, will, like his predecessor, 
Baron Takahira, use his best efforts to promote the 
friendly relations between our two countries that have 
recently been furthered by unofficial representatives of 
Japan. It is hoped also that our Department of State 
will maintain the peaceful relations established with the 
Far East by Secretaries Hay and Root. The fact that 
Baron Uchida has been in the United States before as an 
attaché to the Japanese delegation, and that he is glad to 
be with us again, encourages belief in the certainty of 
the perpetuation of the historic friendship of the two 
nations. Japan will not seek peace with us in vain. 


oe 


Editorial Note. 


The Manchester Guardian, in an edito- 


Gladstone's 
Statesmanship. 


rial on the one hundredth anniversary of 
Gladstone’s birth (December 29), had the 
following fine appreciation of the great statesman’s in- 
ternational spirit : 

“To him the line of state boundaries formed no limit 
beyond which the writ of conscience ceased to run. He 
held national duties to be as sacred as personal duties, 


and judged national honor by the same standard as per- 


sonal honor. From the debate on the Opium War in 
1840 to the last speech on behalf of the dying Armenians 
in 1896, Gladstone maintained this ideal in the face of 
Europe. He could not always carry it through against 
his own colleagues in government. No man at the head 
of affairs can have his way in all things ; but he closed his 
public career by resigning office rather than associate 
himself with an increase of armaments which he judged 
unnecessary and therefore injurious to the cause with 
which his name is indelibly associated. 


‘* ‘Owing to the part which I was drawn to take, first in Italy, 
then as to Greece, then on the Eastern Question, | have come 
to be considered not only an English but a European statesman 
My name stands in Europe as a symbol of the policy of peace, 
moderation and non-aggression. What would be said of my 
active participation in a policy that will be taken as plunging 
Europe into the whirlpool of militarism?’ 

* His retirement let loose the dogs of militarism, and the 
close of the nineteenth century witnessed the apparent 
triumph of the Bismarckian idea. Yet never was that 
idea more profoundly discredited. If the nations still 
hold on to the policy of force, it is not because they do 
not wish to let go, but because they dare not. Yet every 
day the consciousness of the absurdity of the position and 
the desperate efforts that even now are being made among 
ourselves to exploit national timidity in the interests of 
domestic reaction will serve to show the true nature of 
international antipathies and the flimsy psychological 
basis on which they rest. The twentieth century is ready 
for the teaching of a second Gladstone, who not merely 
by precept but by the conduct of affairs will show the 
nations that domestic progress depends on international 
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harmony. When that lesson is learned, Englishmen will 
realize that their country won truer renown when she 
voluntarily gave up the Ionian Islands to Greece and re- 
stored its freedom to the Transvaal on the morrow of a 
defeat than when she overcame Napoleon or when she 
acquired the empire of the East. They will look back to 
these achievements in the conquest of false pride as 
pioneer acts in the growth of a new civilization, and will 
recognize in Gladstone the founder and foremost name 
in the statesmanship of humanity.” 


News from the Field. 


The British National Peace Council, a committee 
made up of representatives of all the British peace 
organizations, has appointed Carl Heath its secretary in 
place of H. 8. Perris, resigned. Mr. Heath is secretary 
of the Society for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
and is deeply interested in all humanitarian movements. 


It is announced that the British National Peace Con- 
gress this year will be held at Leicester the 14th to the 
16th of June. The mayor of the city is chairman of 
the Committee on Organization, and is warmly supported 
by persons of all religious faiths and political connections. 


Prof. Samuel T. Dutton of the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, General Secretary of the Peace 
Society of the City of New York, has returned “hale 
and hearty” from Europe, where he has spent the last 
six months in travel and in giving courses of lectures 
before some of the universities. He recently visited and 
lectured before the American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople, of which he is a trustee. 


Miss Anna B. Eckstein has been holding meetings in 
Switzerland the past few weeks in the interests of the 
World-Petition. She has met with a very warm recep- 
tion in all the cities where she has spoken. Just before 
leaving for Austria-Hungary, where she is now laboring, 
she received a very warm testimonial from the Central 
Committee of the Swiss Peace Union. Dr. Bucher-Heller, 
chairman, wrote her as follows: “Before you leave 
Switzerland I once more,in the name of the Central 
Committee, express to you their thanks for the great 
services which you have rendered to us and the peace 
movement in Switzerland by your splendid addresses. 
I am convinced that all sections in which you have 
spoken are very, very thankful to you.” 


Following a vote of the Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence of May last, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of the Conference, has announced the following ten 
gentlemen to constitute a committee to consider plans 
for a National Council on Arbitration and Peace, whose 
purpose is to try to bring into more harmonious coopera- 
tion the different peace and arbitration organizations, so 
as to save duplication and overlapping, and to secure 
greater unity and efficiency: Flihu Root, Senator from 
New York; Andrew Carnegie, honorary president of 
the New York Peace Society; Albert K. Smiley, organ- 
izer of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration; Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston, secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society; E. D. Warfield of 
Easton, Penn., president of Lafayette College; Lyman 
Abbott of New York, editor of Zhe Uutlook; Edwin 
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D. Mead of Boston; George W. Kirchwey, Dean of 
the Law School of Columbia University; James Brown 
Scott, solicitor of the Department of State; and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia University. 


The Interparliamentary Union Bureau at Brussels has 
addressed to the governments of all countries a proposi- 
tion to re-adopt and extend to dirigibles and aeroplanes 
the provision of the first Hague Peace Conference forbid- 
ding the dropping of explosives from balloons during 
war. This expired by limitation after five years. 





Brevities. 


‘ At the request of the United States government, 
the date for the hearing at The Hague of the case in re- 
gard to the rights of United States fishermen in New- 
foundland and Canadian waters, in the north Atlantic, has 
been postponed for six weeks from the original date vet, 
April 14. The postponement was sought in order to 
give our government further time to prepare its case. 


At the meeting of the Canadian Club of Boston at 
the Parker House January 21, the speakers from Canada, 
Mr. F. W. Hibbard of Montreal, crown prosecutor for that 
district, and the Hon. Robert E. Finn, member of the 
Nova Scotia parliament, and other speakers, made a strong 
plea for better trade relations and general friendly coép- 
eration between Canada and the United States. One of 
the speakers from our country went so far as to prophesy 
political union of the two countries. Mr. Finn regretted 
that this country had not seen fit to be more neighborly 
with the Dominion. Canada was friendly to the United 
States and ready to be more so, he said. 


. Germany’s naval budget for this year calls for the 
expenditure of $108,500,000, an increase of $7,000,000 
over last year. The larger part of this, over $60,000,000, 
is for battleship construction. 


During the recent election canipaign in Great 
Britain, the Anglo-German Friendship Committee issued 
a strong protest against the scare articles on “ Germany 
and England” which appeared in the papers and were 
exploited by politicians for the purpose of vote-getting. 
Lord Avebury declared in the protest that though rivals 
each of the two countries was “one of the best customers 
of the other, and to ruin a good customer and to destroy 
so great a commerce was an act of folly that he did not 
believe either country was likely to fall into.” “A war 
between Germany and England would be disastrous to 
both, and those who endeavor to make mischief between 
the two countries incur in our judgment a terrible respon- 
sibility. For ourselves, however, we feel confident that 
the common sense, the good feelings, and the immense 
interests we have in common will prevent so fearful a 
catastrophe.” 





The New Chicago Peace Society. 


As an outcome of the great National Peace Congress 
held in Chicago last May, a Branch of the American Peace 
Society has been organized in Chicago with a strong 
personal and financial backing. 

About a dozen years ago a Chicago Peace Society was 
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organized as an auxiliary of the American Peace Society. 
This did good work for a few years under the presidency 
of Hiram W. Thomas, D. D., with Mrs. E. A. W. Hos- 
well as secretary. But after a time Dr. Thomas, on ac- 
count of ill health, resigned his position and Mrs. Hoswell 
moved away. No successors were found for these and 
the society practically came to an end. 

So great was the interest awakened in Chicago by the 
second National Peace Congress last spring that, at a 
meeting of members of the American Peace Society, 
following the Congress, it was voted that it was desirable 
to establish a new Chicago Society as a Branch of the 
American Peace Society. 

Soon after the close of the Congress Rev. Charles E. 
Beals, who, with the aid of Royal L. Melendy, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Miss Jane Addams, Rabbi Hirsch and 
others, had organized the Congress, was entrusted with 
the duty of effecting the new organization, The task 
was far from an easy one. Mr. Beals had the codépera- 
tion of a strong committee of Chicago people appointed 
by Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the American 
Peace Society. It was considered unadvisable to start a 
new society without a good financial basis and the services 
of someone to look after its work continually. The 


Board of Directors of the American Peace Society de- 
cided in May last to transfer the office of the Field Sec- 
retary to Chicago, and to allow him to act as secretary 
of the new society, provided the Chicago Branch should 
materialize and would finance an office, including rent and 
stenographer, for the headquarters of the Field Secretary- 


ship and of the Chicago Branch, etc. 

On the fourth of last month, sufficient funds having 
been pledged for three years to warrant the opening of 
an office, a meeting was held in the rooms of the Chicago 
College Club, Fine Arts Building, to which were invited 
the members of the former Chicago Peace Society, the 
Chicago members of the American Peace Society and 
the local delegates to the National Peace Congress. 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones was chosen chairman. It was 
voted to reorganize the Chicago Peace Society as a 
Branch of the American Peace Society, and a constitu- 
tion was adopted and officers chosen. The officers, ex- 
ecutive committee and honorary vice-presidents of the 
new society are as follows: 


OFFICERS. 

President: Hon. George E. Roberts, President of the 
Commercial National Bank. 

Vice-President: Alfred L. Baker, of Alfred L. Baker 
& Co. 

Secretary: Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the 
American Peace Society. 

Treasurer: Leroy A. Goddard, President of State 
Bank of Chicago. 

Auditor: (to be chosen by Executive Committee). 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and the following : 
Miss Jane Addams, Head Resident of Hull House. 
Richard C. Hall, former President Association of 


Commerce. 
Alexander A. McCormick, former President Union 


League Club. 
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Edward M. Skinner, President Association of Com- 
merce. 

Sidney R. Taber, Attorney for Aldis & Co. 

Harry A. Wheeler, Vice-President Union Trust Com- 
pany. 

HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House. 

tight Rev. Charles P. Anderson, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Chicago. 

E. J. Buffington, President Illinois Steel Company. 

Hon. William J. Calhoun, United States Minister to 
China. 

Hon, Charles S. Deneen, Governor of Illinois. 

Hon. J. M. Dickinson, Secretary of War. 

Walter L. Fisher, of Matz, Fisher & Boyden. 

David R. Forgan, President National City Bank. 

James B. Forgan, President First National Bank. 

President Abram W. Harris, Northwestern University. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, former President Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs. 

Hon. Harlow N. Higinbotham, President World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Minister of Sinai Congregation. 

Charles L. Hutchinson, Vice-President Corn Exchange 
Bank. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Director Abraham Lincoln 
Centre. 

Mrs. John R. Lindgren, wife of donor of Lindgren 
Peace Fund. 

President Charles J. Little, Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Bishop William F. McDowell of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

President John S. Nollen, Lake Forest College. 

Dr. Daniel K. Pearsons, Philanthropist. 

Julius Rosenwald, President Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicago Commons. 

Towner K. Webster, President Webster Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of Schools. 


All these persons were consulted in advance, and have 
accepted the positions to which they have been chosen. 
It will thus be seen that the society begins its work with 
unusually strong support. Several of these officials are 
among the leading Chicago business men, and all of them 
are prominent and influential in the life of the city. 

By vote the present life members of the American Peace 
Society in and around Chicago were invited to consider 
themselves members of the new Branch without additional 
payment, and the present annual and sustaining members 
of the American Peace Society in and around Chicago 
were invited to consider themselves members of the new 
Branch without further payment, with the understanding 
that upon the expiration of their present subscription re- 
newal be made to the Chicago Society by the payment of 
its regular membership fee. 

The newly elected president, Hon. George E. Roberts, 
one of the strong business men of Chicago and a pro- 
nounced friend of peace, was introduced and made a brief, 
happy address. The sentiments advanced by him called 
forth repeated applause. Remarks were made by a 
number of other members of the society, including Hon. 
Harlow N. Higinbotham, President John 8. Nollen of 
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Lake Forest College, and others. ‘There was much en- 
thusiasm and interest in the meeting, and all those present 
felt that a new chapter in the history of the peace move- 
ment, in Chicago at any rate, had opened. 

It was voted that the executive committee be instructed 
to open an office and secure a stenographer at once. The 
office was consequently opened in the Association Build- 
ing, 153 La Salla Street, Room 815. The services of the 
stenographer who assisted in organizing the Peace Con- 
gress were secured. 

tev. Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, has transferred his headquarters to the 
office of the new Chicago Peace Society, of which he will 
act as secretary. He will carry on his field work in the 
organizing of Branch Societies, local conferences, etc., 
from his new quarters, instead of from Boston as hereto- 
fore. The new office will keep on hand supplies of the 
American Peace Society’s literature. It will also have a 
general reference library as funds will permit. 

Mr. Beals left Boston with his family on January 30, 
and will resume his work at once at the Chicago office. 
He carries with him the great respect and appreciation of 
the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society for 
his success, after many months of unremitting and difficult 
work, in organizing the new Branch. They bespeak for 
him the cordial confidence and codperation of all the 
friends of peace in and about the great Western metrop- 
olis. Chicago is a city of enormous influence in the life 
of the nation, and the kind of work which will be carried 
on from the new office, with the codperation of the eminent 
men and women connected with the new society, will 
necessarily have a powerful influence in strengthening and 
shaping the future course of the world peace movement. 


New England Arbitration and Peace 
Congress.* 


To be held at Hartford, Connecticut, 
May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1910. 


An Arbitration and Peace Congress for the six New 
England States will be held at Hartford and New Britain, 
Conn., on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th of May, 1910, 
under the auspices of the American Peace Society and 
the Connecticut State Peace Society. 


RECENT PEACE CONGRESSES. 


Two great National Peace Congresses have recently 
been held in the United States, the first in New York in 


April, 1907, the second in Chicago in May, 1909. Two 
State Congresses have also been held, the first in Texas in 
November, 197, the second in Pennyslvania in May, 
1908. All these Congresses were large and conspicuously 
successful, showing the enormous development of peace 
sentiment in recent years. 
WHY A NEW ENGLAND PEACE CONGRESS. 
It has seemed fitting that the next in the series of local 
congresses should be held in New England, and that all 
the States of New England be asked to participate. New 
England has been for neariy a century the chief centre 
of the American peace movement. It was here that 
Worcester, Channing, Ladd, Sumner and Burritt did their 


* Circular issued by the Committze on Organization. 
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pioneer work. The Massachusetts Peace Society, organ- 
ized in 1815 by Noah Worcester and Dr. Channing, be- 
came at once the most important of all the early societies. 
The American Peace Society, founded by William Ladd in 
1828, by a union of the then existing peace organizations, 
has had its headquarters in New England since 1834. 
Hartford, next to Boston, was, in the early days of the 
movement, the strongest centre of peace work in the 
country. The American Peace Society moved from New 
York to Hartford in 1835. The Connecticut Peace So- 
ciety, founded in Hartford in 1827 by William Watson 
and his friends, was a vigorous organization, and by 1834 
there were branches in every county of the State. The 
ApvocaTE oF Praces, the organ of the American Peace 
Society for seventy-five years, was first published in Hart- 
ford by William Watson in 1834 and edited by C. S. 
Henry. Since Connecticut has a State Peace Society, 
organized recently as a Branch of the American Peace 
Society, no place could be more fitting than Hartford for 
the holding of a general New England Peace Congress. 
It is believed that, with the hearty coéperation of all the 
friends of peace in this section of the nation, the New 
England Congress can easily be made one of the largest 
and most memorable peace conventions ever held, even 
in its influence upon the whole nation. 
ELIHU BURRITT CENTENNIAL. 

Further, the year 1910 is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Elihu Burritt. This man first saw the 
light in New Britain, a few miles from Hartford. The 
citizens of New Britain treasure the fame of the “learned 
blacksmith,” and purpose to erect a monument to his 
memory, if possible this year. Elihu Burritt was more 
than a philanthropist, he was an apostle of universal 
brotherhood among nations; he inspired and shaped the 
international peace congress of 1848; he was the domi- 
nating factor of the international peace congress at Paris 
in 1849, where he was associated with Hugo, Cobden, 
Bright, Napier, Liebig, Amasa Walker and others; he 
was the earliest advocate of oceanic penny postage; an 
author, linguist and statesman. The centennial anniver- 
sary of this man’s birth is no insignificant reason why 
there should be a New England Peace Congress in 
Hartford and New Britain this year. 

A CORDIAL INVITATION. 


To this coming Peace Congress in Hartford and New 
Britain all important organizations in the New England 
States are invited to send delegates: chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, other business organizations, law 
societies, teachers’ associations, both State and county, 
religious organizations, State and local, women’s soci- 
eties, labor organizations, universities, colleges, acad- 
emies, farmers’ associations, and other varied companies 
of men and women. As far as possible all the interests 
of New England will be represented. Among the leaders 
of New England who are being invited to participate are 
the State governors and ex-governors, mayors and 
ex-mayors of cities, jurists, legislators, presidents and 
professors of universities and colleges, superintendents 
of schools, and leaders in business, social and religious 
circles, 

THE PROGRAM. 

Every effort will be made to have the program one of 

the strongest that has ever been carried out in any peace 











convention. New England is particularly rich in experi- 
enced peace workers of whom to make up such a program. 
Men of national reputation in the movement are being 
asked to take part, — those connected with the; Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the Association for International Con- 
ciliation, as well as those of the distinctive Arbitration 
and Peace Associations. Among the speakers will be 
leaders of the peace party in Congress, prominent Amer- 
ican statesmen and dip!omats, members of the courts, and 
it is hoped also of the foreign legations at Washington. 
PURPOSE OF THE CONGRESS. 

The purpose of the Congress is further to develop and 
concentrate public sentiment in behalf of international 
justice, friendship, arbitration and peace. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the educational and economic aspects 
of the subject, and to the great practical measures which 
have already been advanced so far toward completion by 
the two Hague Conferences; namely, a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration, the immunity of private property 
at sea from capture in war time, the organization of a 
World Assembly or Parliament, the creation of a World 
Court of Arbitral Justice. 

OPENING OF A NEW ERA. 

Business men, educators and labor leaders alike feel that 
we are not spending our national revenues to the best ad- 
vantage. Itis altogether possible that coming historians 
may date a new chapter in the world’s annals from the 
present quarter century. Coming at this strategic mo- 
ment, supported by the new economic and moral sentiment 
of to-day, the New England Congress will undoubtedly go 
down into history as epoch-marking, if not, indeed, epoch- 
making. 

TRIUMPH OF ARBITRATION. 

Within a century more than 260 important controver- 
sies between nations have been settled by this pacific 
means. At thesecond Hague Conference, two years ago, 
thirty-five powers, representing 1,285,272,000 inhabitants, 
voted for general obligatory arbitration ; four powers, rep- 
resenting 55,562,000 inhabitants, refrained from voting ; 
while only five powers, representing 167,436,000 inhabit- 
ants, voted against it. Thus has the civilized world by 
the vote of the official representatives of nearly nine- 
tenths of its population declared itself in favor of obliga- 
tory arbitration as a substitute for war. After the 
magnificent efforts for substitution of an official Interna- 
tional Court for international trial by battle, we may 
rejoice that arbitration has commended itself to the 
world as reasonable and practicable. More than eighty 
treaties of obligatory arbitration have been concluded 
between the nations in pairs within the last five years, 
our own country being a party to twenty-four of them. 

A FEW DETAILS. 

Sunday, the first day of the Congress, will, as far as 
possible, be given to special services in the churches of 
Hartford, New Britain and the environing towns, and to 
a great mass meeting in the evening at which there will 
be appropriate music and brief addresses by two or three 
leaders in church work, as has been the case in the Na- 
tional and State Peace Congresses heretofore held. 

The Congress will be open to all persons interested in 
the international peace movement, whether they be sent as 
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delegates or not. The Committee on Organization will be 
glad to hear, as early as possible, from any who can attend. 
For further information address Rodney W. Roundy, 
Executive Secretary, Centre Church House, [artford, 
Conn. For the Executive Committee, 
Artuur Derrin Catt, Chairman, 
Ropnry W. Rounpy, Secretary. 


National Defense. * 
BY ROBERT F. HORTON, M, Avy Db. D. 


“ Now the Egyptians are men and not God, and their horses 
flesh and not spirit.’? — Isaiah 37: 3, 

In this passage of Scripture, Judah, threatened by the 
overwhelming power of the Eastern Empire, sought to 
defend the country by an alliance with Egypt, and by 
providing horses and chariots — which, of course, were 
the ancient equivalent for modern armaments and iron- 
clads. And the prophet is led to denounce woe upon his 
country apparently for making these provisions of na- 
tional defense without regard to the Holy One of Israel, 
and without seeking the Lord. It is, as we see from the 
beginning of the previous chapter, the neglect to seek the 
covering of the Spirit, to ask counsel at His mouth, the 
reliance on forces which are not the real defense but in 
the end a source of shame and confusion, that leads to 
this prophetic outbreak. You observe he does not blame 
the country for making a defense ; he blames the country 
for not doing so; he blames the country for relying upon 
a defense which is a delusion and therefore ultimately a 
snare, and we find that their true defense is neglected and 
probably despised. 

The principle given to us in Scripture applies equally to 
every country and to every age, and particularly to our 
own country and our own time. There are certain fea- 
tures of the present situation which may encourage us as 
Christian people to get at the secret of this principle, be- 
cause it is very likely to-day that we are straining after a 
method which is no defense, but will involve us in shame 
and confusion. It is very possible that we again, through 
negligence, are overlooking that which alone is a defense. 
I say there are some features of the present situation which 
must make us attend to this question with peculiar serious- 
ness, because everyone is conscious that the methods we 
are adopting are open to the most serious dangers for the 
country and for the world. Briefly, we should attempt 
to provide, by the massing of war material and the train- 
ing of men for all conceivable contingencies of attack 
from without. That, of course, is reasonable ; it seems 
prudent that a great nation should engage in such prepa- 
ration for possible danger, and where that great nation is 
courageous and wealthy, it looks at first sight as if the 
task would not be impossible ; surely, we may urge, if we 
give all our strength to it, if we spare no expense, we can 
make such a provision that no combination of hostile forces 
can disturb our peace, and surely, as one writer puts it, 
“ We must be spendthrift on provision for war, and that 
will secure us in peace.” 

But look at the delusion of it. We can see already that, 
moving along these lines, our owy country and the other 
countries of Europe, following suit, are producing a situa- 
tion which may become intolerable, and which may quite 


*This sermon is published as a pamphlet by Headley Bros., 12 Bishops 
gate, E. C., London. 
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easily land any particular country in national bankruptcy, 
for at the present moment peace is becoming as burden- 
some as war. The old roseate principle that peace has 
its victories as well as war is changing into the dismal fact 
that peace has its terrors and conflicts and burdens almost 
as great and demoralizing as those of war. Now it is 
probable that in a great country like this almost every- 
one is aware of the situation. There can be no thought- 
ful man who does not see the perilous plane on which we 
are walking and its downward declivity. Almost every- 
one must be aware that this provision against possible 
contingencies is chimerical, and not only is it so, but, 
like everything which is chimerical, it has a peculiarly 
dangerous effect upon the sanity of the human mind and 
upon the nerves of a nation. 

People who diagnose public feeling must see that the 
point should quickly be reached at which some protest is 
effectual and some remedy is to be found. But let us just 
for the moment, without going into the detail of the con- 
troversies which rage round us to-day, follow out the way 
in which this method works. We demand of our govern- 
ment that it shall provide a fleet that can meet the two 
strongest fleets of the world with a ten per cent. margin. 
We do not take into any account the probability of the 
two greatest fleets being marshaled against us; that is 
ruled out of court. We demand that our fleet should 
be able to meet them if they are marshaled against us. 
Supposing that is granted, as theoretically it is, there is 
no security then, for exactly the same circumstances which 
might marshal two great fleets against us might marshal 
three, and the same minds that demand a contingent 
provision against the two strongest navies will demand 
immediately a provision against the three strongest na- 
tions, and, moving along the same irresistible line, they 
will demand a provision against all the navies of the 
world, and not only a provision of ultimate security, but, 
as it is put now, the power to strike a decisive blow at 
once against all possible nations. Let us suppose that in 
answer to this claim the country could fulfill the demand, 
and we have a provision against all the navies of the 
world ; would there be security? Evidently not. 

We have ourselves invented a new kind of battleship, 
we trumpeted it to the world that no other nation had 
such battleships, and it made us irresistible. Naturally 
the other nations proceed to plan for similar battleships, 
and before a single one is made by any other nation on 
this plan the whole country is in a tremor of excitement to 
provide a preponderant power of these ships for the future 
when the other nations will have built some which at 
present do not exist. Fanciful schemes are worked out, 
with no regard to probability even as to the number of 
that particular type which will exist in five years time; 
and if, according to the wise spirits that demand that two 
keels should be laid down for every one, if, according to 
this demand, we proceed to build Dreadnoughts for the 
prospective Dreadnoughts of the rest of the world, there is 
no limit to it. The Triple Alliance are building them,— 
already three countries to one,—and our patriots will 
demand that we lay down Dreadnoughts prepared to 
meet all those of the Triple Alliance to start with, and of 
the other countries afterwards. In this extraordinary 
pursuit of fantastic ideas, no regard is paid to the fleet 
already existing; but it must be a contest between the 
battleships of a particular type, as if the other fleet were 
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out of court. Suppose we meet this demand; suppose 
by the expenditure of sixty millions, as one great sea- 
man suggests, we do secure ourselves in the next five 
years against all the Dreadnoughts that could be built, 
shall we be at peace? Not in the least; for meanwhile 
another country invents an airship which can, in all prob- 
ability, drop an explosive upon the battleships and blow 
these boasted Dreadnoughts out of the sea. We are 
therefore plunged again in a contest against imaginary 
airships, while we are building Dreadnoughbts against 
unbuilt Dreadnoughts of other countries. Supposing we 
could meet the imaginary airships and also unbuilt 
Dreadnoughts, should we be at peace on these prin- 
ciples? Not in the least. We are, at the present 
moment, as you know, in spite of reductions on the ex- 
penditure of armaments, spending sixty-two millions a 
year in the defense of this country — with capable ad- 
ministrators and constructors —in a time of profound 
peace. 

But what do our patriots say? They tell us, to 
use their own words, “ We are not prepared.” This 
great expenditure has not prepared us; and if we carried 
out the proposed expenditure we should be none the 
more prepared ; for you observe that what has happened 
is an affection of the nervous system of a country; and 
we have serious men, bearing honored names, who 
tremble because the fleet will be in the Thames this 
month, lest the enemy should attack it there, and, by 
sinking a ship at the mouth of the river, lock up the 
whole fleet so that it cannot escape. If the whole coun- 
try were surrounded by Dreadnoughts, minds of this 
type, and in this condition, would tremble with anxiety 
because the ships could not be immediately concentrated 
on a possible attack at any particular point. “ We are 
not prepared ” — that is always the burden of the people 
who are leading us along the line of preparation. “ We 
are not prepared.” Yet one of the greatest authorities 
on naval structure and preparation, Mr. Archibald Hurd, 
tells us this: “In no other European fleet is there a 
single unit equal to either of these seventeen armored 
ships in the British navy. Judged by the new standard 
of naval strength, which rests upon peace training for 
war, the British fleet has never been worked more per- 
sistently, consistently, or to better purpose than to-day. 
So great has been the improvement of naval gunnery, 
owing to the spirit of emulation which has been excited 
afloat, the institution of a war nucleus crew and the 
introduction of improved weapons, that, as a fighting 
machine, the fleet to-day is of three times the fighting 
value that it was ten years ago.” 

And yet, say the patriots,“ We are not prepared.” 
And I think we may say without any extravagance, 
“Quite true, we are not prepared”; and on these lines 
we never can be, because the disorder is on the nerves 
and in the minds. Whatever materials are collected 
and whatever armies are marshaled, a country can never 
be prepared that has lost its nerve, lost its cool self- 
command, its reticence, and its power of doing without 
tumultuous talking. It is quite true that we are not pre- 
pared, but the trouble is mental and spiritual; and the 
only way is to get the remedy in the mind and in the 
spirit. 

Now, I think it is an opportune moment, when peace 
is costing us so much and causing us such restlessness, 
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to ask the question, which ought to be asked repeatedly, 
and asked always, by a great country, whether war is 
in Christendom rational or possible. When we have 
come to the point that peace has burdens so intolerable 
that, as Lord Charles Beresford said, if the “ wild spirits ” 
prevail they will lead us to national bankruptcy — when 
peace has become a burden so intolerable that it is 
hardly less than war, it is time to put the question dis- 
tinctly, whether war is rational or even possible in the 
Christendom of to-day. The question must force itself 
upon us, whether it is rational or even possible for 
Christendom to settle its international difficulties by the 
method of war. It was possible for uncivilized countries ; 
it was possible in the childish condition of men long ago ; 
it was possible when the methods of offense and defense 
were merely personal, and the sword and the lance and 
the spear, or, at most, the dart and the arrow, were the 
weapons that men could bring against men; but when 
the world is civilized in the sense that it has enormous 
scientific resources at its disposal, when it has trained 
intelligence that can use these powers for the destruc- 
tion of human life, the question comes up again, and 
must be faced: Is it rational or even possible in the 
future for intertiational relations to be settled by the 
method of war? It is not at all improbable that the 
facts which face us to-day signify that war has become 
impossible; that it involves, under modern conditions, 
the ruin of our civilization, and, indeed, the ruin of na- 
tional life. The demand it makes upon us is intolerable, 
it cannot be borne: it is an engine that no nation can 


carry; and the wild dream of Mr. Well’s terrible book, 
“The War of the Worlds,” is realizing itself in the 
actuality of modern warfare, and the preparations for 
war, so that war becomes not only irrational, but impos- 
sible. 


(Concluded next month. ) 
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Patriotism. 
BY WILLIAM EVERETT. 


delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard 
University at Commencement, 1900. 


Oration 


(Reprinted with Dr. Everett's permission.) 


Patriotism — love of country, devotion to the land 
that bore us —is pressed upon us now as paramount to 
every other notion in its claims on head, hand and 
heart. It is pictured to us not merely as an amiable and 
inspiring emotion, but as a paramount duty, which is to 
sweep every other out of the way. The thought cannot 
be put in loftier or more comprehensive words than by 
Cicero: Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, cari familiares, 
propingui; sed omnes omnium caritates una patria 
complexa est. “Dear are parents, dear are children, 
dear are friends and relations; but all affections to all 
men are embraced in country alone.” The Greek, the 
Roman, the Frenchman, the German, talks about “ father- 
land”; and we are beginning to copy them, though to 
my ear the English “ mother country” is far more ten- 
der and true. 

Cicero follows up his words by saying that for her no 
true son would, if need be, hesitate to die. And his 
words, themselves an echo of what the poets and orators 
whose heir he was had repeated again and again, have 
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been reéchoed and reiterated in many ages since he 
bowed his neck to the sword of his country’s enemy. 

But to give life for their country is the least part of 
what men have been willing to do for her. Human life 
has often seemed a very trifling possession, to be exposed 
cheaply in all sorts of useless risks and feuds. It has 
been the cheerful sacrifice of the things that make life 
worth living, the eager endurance of things far worse than 
death, which show the mighty power which love of coun- 
try holds over the entire being of men. Wealth that 
Creesus might have envied has been poured at the feet 
of our mother, and sacrifices taken up which Saint 
Francis never knew. Ease and luxury, refined company 
and cultivated employment, have been rejected for the 
hardships and suftering of the camp; the sympathy and 
idolatry of home have been abandoned for the tenfold 
hardships and sufferings of a political career; and, at the 
age when we can offer neither life nor living as of any 
value to one’s country, those children and grandchildren 
which were to have been the old man’s and the old 
woman’s solace are freely sent forth in the cause of the 
country, which will send back nothing but a sword and 
sap to be hung on the wall, and never be worn by living 
man again. 

Such are the sacrifices men have cheerfully made for 
the existence, the honor, the prosperity of their country. 
But perhaps the power of patriotism is shown more 
strongly in what it makes them do than in what it makes 
them give up. You know how many men have been, as 
it were, born again by the thought that they might illus- 
trate the name and swell the force of their country, 
achieving what they never would have roused themselves 
to do for themselves alone. I do not mean the feats of 
military courage and strategy, which are generally talked 
of as the sum of patriotic endeavor. 1 recollect in our war 
being told by a very well-known soldier, who is now a 
very well-known civilian, that it was conceited for me or 
any other man to think that in time of war he could 
serve his country in any way but in the ranks. But, in 
fact, every art and every science has won triumphs under 
the stress of patriotism that it has hardly known in less 
enthusiastic days. The glow that runs through every 
line of Sophocles and Virgil, as they sung the glories of 
Athens and Rome, is reflected in the song of our own 
bards from Spenser and Shakespeare to this hour; the 
rush and sweep of Demosthenes and Cicero, dwelling on 
the triumphs and duties of their native lands, are only 
the harbingers of Burke and Webster on the like themes; 
the beauty into which Bramante and Angelo poured all 
their souls to adorn their beloved Florence was lavished 
under no other impulse than that which set all the science 
of France working to relieve her agriculture and manu- 
factures from the pressure laid upon her by the strange 
vicissitudes of her revolution. 

Not all this enthusiasm has succeeded : there have been 
patriotic blunders as well as patriotic triumphs ; but still 
it stands true that men are spurred on to make the best 
of themselves in the days when love of country glowed 
strongest in their hearts. It would seem as if all citizens 
poured their individual affections and devotions into one 
Superior Lake, from which they all burst into one Niagara 
of patriotism. 

I am ashamed, however, to press such a commonplace 
proposition before this audience and in this place, where 
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the walls are as redolent of love of country as Faneuil 
Hall itself. The question is if philosophy, our chosen 
guide of life, has anything to say of this same love of 
country,— if she brings that under her rule, as she does 
so much else of life, supplementing, curtailing, correcting, 

or whether patriotism may bid defiance to philosophy, 
claiming her submission as she claims the submission of 
every other human interest, and bidding her yield and be 
absorbed, or stand off and depart to her visionary Utopia, 
where the claims of practical duty and natural sentiment 
do not seek to follow her. For, indeed, we are told 
now that patriotism is not merely a generous and laud- 
able emotion, but a paramount and overwhelming duty, 
to which everything else which men have called duties 
must give way. If a monarch, a statesman, a soldier, 
stands forth preéminent in exalting the name or spread- 
ing the bounds of his country, he is a patriot; and that 
is enough. 

Such a leader may be as perjured and blasphemous as 
Frederic, or as brutal and stupid as his father; he may 
be as faithless and mean as Marlborough, or as dissolute 
and bloody as Julius Cwsar; he may trample on every 
right of independent nations and drive his countrymen 
to the shambles like Napoleon; he may be as corrupt as 
Walpole and as wayward as Chatham; he may be desti- 
tute of every spark of culture or may prostitute the gifts 
of the Muses to the basest ends; he may have, in short, 
all manner of vices, crimes or defects, But,if he is true 


to his country, if he is her faithful standard-bearer, if he 


strives to set and keep her high above her rivals, he is 
right, a worthy patriot. And if he seems lukewarm in 
her cause, if, however wise and good and accomplished he 
may be in all other relations, he fails to work with all his 
heart and soul to maintain her position among the na- 
tions, he must be stamped with failure, if not with curse. 

For the plain citizen, who does not claim to be a leader 
in peace or war, the duty is still clearer. He must stand 
by his country, according to what those who have her 
destiny in their control decide is her proper course. In 
war or in peace, he is to have but one watchword. In 
peace, indeed, his patriotic duty will chiefly be shown by 
obeying existing laws, wherever they may strike, even as 
Socrates rejected all thought of evading the unjust, stupid, 
and malignant sentence that took his life. But it is not 
thought inconsistent with that true love of country to let 
one’s opinions be known about those laws, and about the 
good of the country in general in time of peace. Ina 
free land like ours every citizen is expected to be ready 
with voice and vote to do his part in correcting what is 
amiss, in protesting against bad laws, and, as far as he 
may, defeating bad men whom he believes to be seeking 
his country’s ruin. Nay, a citizen of a free country who 
did not so criticise would be held to be derelict to that 
highest duty which free lands, differing from slavish 
despotisms, impose upon their sons. 

But in time of war we are told that all this is changed. 
As soon as our country is arrayed against another under 
arms, every loyal son has nothing to do but to support 
her armies to victory. He may desire peace ; but it must 
be “ peace with honor,” whatever that phrase of the great- 
est charlatan of modern times may mean. He must not 
question the justice or the expediency of the war: he 
must either fight himself or encourage others to fight. 
Criticism of the management of the war may be allow- 
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able: of the fact of the war, it istreason. And the word 
for the patriot is, “ Our country, right or wrong.” 

Right here, then, as I conceive it, philosophy raises her 
warning finger before the passionate enthusiast, and says, 
“Hold!” in the name of higher thought, of deeper law, 
of more serious principle, to which every man here, every 
child of Harvard, every brother of this society, is bound 
to listen. Philosophy says, “ Hold!” with the terror of 
the voice within, with the majesty of the voice from above, 
to Americans now; and, with the spirit of Socrates re- 
turning to earth, it bids them know what they mean by 
the words they use, or they may be crowning as a lofty 
emotion that which is only an unreasoning passion, and 
clothing with the robes of duty what is only a supersti- 
tion. This love of country, this patriotic ardor of ours, 
must submit to have philosophy investigate her claims to 
rule above all other emotions, not in the interest of any 
less generous emotion, not to make men more sordid or 
selfish, but simply because there is a ruie called Truth 
and a measure called Right, by which every human action 
is bound to be gauged, — because, though all gods and 
men and fiends should league all their forces, and link the 
golden chain to Olympus to draw its glory down to their 
purposes, they will only find themselves drawn upwards, 
subject to its unchanging laws, the weak members hang- 
ing in the air and the vile ones hurled down to Tartarus. 

What is this country,—this mother country, this 
fatherland, that we are bidden to love and serve and stand 
by at any risk and sacrifice? Is it the soil? the land? 
the plains and mountains and rivers? the fields and for- 
ests and mines? No doubt there is inspiration from this 
very earth, from that part of the globe which our nation 
holds, and which we call our country. Poets and orators 
have dwelt again and again on the undying attractions of 
our land, no matter what it is like, — the Dutch marshes, 
the Swiss mountains, soft Italy, and stern Spain, equally 
clutching on the hearts of their people with a resistless 
chain. But a kand is nothing without the men. The 
very same countries whose scenery, tame or bold, charm- 
ing or awful, has been the inspiration to gallant genera- 
tions, may, as the wheel of time turns, fall to indolent 
savages, listless slaves, or sordid money-getters. Byron 
has told us this in lines which the men of his own time 
felt were instinct with creative genius, but which the taste 
of the day rejects for distorted thoughts in distorted verse : 

‘*Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven, crouching slave! 

Say, is not this Thermopyle ? 

These waters blue, that round you lave, 

O servile offspring of the free, — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 


‘*°T were long to tell and sad to trace 
Each step from splendor to disgrace. 
Enough, no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul till from itself it fell! 

Yes: self-abasement paved a way 
To villain bonds and despot sway.”’ 

It is the nation, not the land, which makes the patriot. 
If the nation degenerate, the land becomes only a monu- 
ment, not a dwelling. Let the nation rouse itself, and 
the country may be a palace and a temple once more. 
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But who are the men that make the nation? Are they 
the whole of the population or a part only? Are they 
one party only among the people, which is ready perhaps 
to regard the other party not as countrymen, but as 
aliens? Is the country the men who govern her and con- 
trol her destinies, — the king, the nobles, the popular 
representatives, the delegates to whom power is trans- 
mitted when the people resign it? Once the king was 
the nation, with perhaps a few counselors: patriotism 
meant loyalty to the sovereign. Every man who on any 
pretext arrayed himself against the crown was a disloyal 
rebel, an unpatriotic traitor, until at length God for his 
own purposes saw fit to array Charles I against the peo- 
ple of England, when, after years of civil war, and twice 
as many years of hollow peace, and five times as many 
years when discussion was stifled or put axide, the world 
came to recognize that loyalty to one’s king and love to 
one’s country are as different in their nature as the light 
of a lamp and the light of the sun. 

And yet, if a king understands the spirit and heart of 
his nation, he may lead it so truly in peace or in war that 
love of country shall be inseparable from devotion to the 
sovereign. Modern historians may load their pages as 
they please with revelations of the meanness, the false- 
hood, the waywardness of Queen Elizabeth; yet England 
believed in her and loved her, and if England rose from 
ruin to prosperity in her reign, it was because her people 
trusted her. In her day, as for two centuries before, 


Scotland, where three different races had been welded 
together by Bruce to produce the most patriotic of peo- 
ples, had scarcely a true national existence, certainly 


nothing that men could cling to with affection and pride, 
because kings and commons were alike the prey of a poor, 
proud, selfish nobility, who suffered nobody to rule, 
scarcely to live, but themselves, exempting themselves 
from the laws which they forced upon their country. 

An American cries out at the idea of a limited aristoc- 
racy seeking to drag the force and affection of a nation 
of vassals, and calling that patriotism. Then what will 
he say to the patriotism of some of those lands which 
have made their national name ring through the world 
for the triumphs and the sacrifices of which it is the em- 
blem? What was Sparta? What was Venice? What 
was Berne? What was Poland? Merely the fields where 
the most exclusive aristocracies won name and fame and 
wealth and territory only to sink their unrecognized sub- 
ject citizens lower every year in the scale of true nation- 
ality. Not one of these identified the nation with the 
people. Or does an American insist on a democracy 
where the entire people’s voice speaks through rulers of 
its choosing? Does he prefer the patriotism of Athens, 
where thirty thousand democrats kept up an interminable 
feud with ten thousand conservatives, one ever plunging 
the city into rash expeditions, the other, as soon as its 
wealth gave it the upper hand, disfranchising, exiling, 
killing the majority of the people, because it could hire 
stronger arms to crush superior numbers? What was the 
patriotism of the Italian cities when faction alternately 
banished faction, when Dante suffered no more than he 
would have inflicted had his side got the upper hand ? 
W hat was the patriotism in either Greece or Italy which 
confined itself to its own city, and where city enjoyed far 
more fighting against city than ever thinking of union to 
save the common race from bondage? For years, for 
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centuries, for ages, the nations that would most eagerly 
repeat such sentiments as Cicero’s about love of country 
never dreamed of using the word in any sense that a 
philosopher — nay, that a plain, truth-telling man — could 
not convict at once of meanness and contradiction. 

But we of modern times look back with pity and con- 
tempt on those benighted ages who had not discovered 
the great arcanum of representative government, whereby 
a free nation chooses the men to whom it entrusts its con- 
cerns, — its presidents and its prime ministers, its parlia- 
ments and congresses and courts. Yet even this mighty 
discovery, whereby modern nations are raised so far above 
those poor Old World creatures, the Greeks and Romans 
and medieval Italians, has not so far controlled factional 
passion that many countries do not live in a perpetual civil 
war which Athens and Corinth would have been ashamed 
of. We all know how our dear sister republics of Central 
and Southern America, which, as Mr. Webster said, looked 
to the great Northern Light in forming their constitutions, 
treat their elections as merely indications which of two 
parties shall be set up to be knocked down by rifles and 
bombshells unless it retains its hold by such means. But 
how with ourselves? How with England? How with 
France? How often do we regard our elected governors 
as really standing for the whole nation and deserving its 
allegiance ? 

In 1846 the President of the United States and his 
counselors hurried us into a needless, a bullying, a wicked 
war. Fully a quarter of the country felt it was an outrage, 
and nothing else. But appeals were made to stand by the 
government, against which our own merciless satirist di- 
rected the lin-s which must have forever tingled in the 
ears and conscience of the men who supported what they 
knew was irretrievably wicked : 


‘* The side of our country must allus be took, 
And President Polk, you know, he is our country ; 
And the angel who writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the debit to him and to us the percontry.”’ 


No, brethren, no president, no prime minister, no cabi- 
net, no congress or parliament, no deftly organized repre- 
sentative or executive body, is or can be our country. To 
pay them a patriot’s affectionate allegiance is as illogical 
as loyalty to James II or to the French National Conven- 
tion. Mere obedience to law, when duly enacted, is one 
thing: Socrates may drink the hemlock rather than run 
away from the doom to which a court of his native city 
has consigned him; but, when the tribunals of that coun- 
try perpetrated such mockery of justice, Plato and Xeno- 
phon were right in cherishing to their dying day a 
poignant sense of outrage, an implacable grudge, against 
such a stepmother as blood-stained Athens. 

But sometimes the voice of the whole people speaks 
unmistakably : its ruler is the true agent and representa- 
tive of a united and determined people. The will of the 
nation is unquestioned. Whoare you, whoam I, that we 
should dispute it, and think ourselves wiser and better 
than all our countrymen? Is not the whole nation the 
mother, whom to disobey is the highest sin? No, the 
particular set of men who make up the nation at any time 
will die and pass away, and what will their sons think of 
what they made their country do? 

In 1854 the Emperor Nicholas, whose thoughts were 
never far from Constantinople, picked an unintelligible 
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quarrel with the Sultan of Turkey. The unprincipled ad- 
venturer, who contrived to add new stains to the name 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, saw his chance to win glory for 
the Gallic eagle. He plunged into war, and entrapped 
England into it with him. The wise old statesman who 
was at the head of the Erglish government knew the war 
was needless and wrong. He did his utmost to stop it; 
but his countrymen preferred to listen to the reckless 
Palmerston, and they lashed first themselves and then 
Aberdeen into war. The whole nation went mad. John 
Bright told them the philosophic, the political, the Chris- 
tian truth; and Palmerston insulted him on the floor of 
the House of Commons. Two years were consumed in 
the costly and pestilential siege of Sebastopol. A hollow 
peace was patched up, of which the only significant article 
was, after a short interval, impudently broken by Russia ; 
the unspeakable Turk was given another thirty years’ 
lease of life. And now I do not believe there is one 
grown man in England among the sons and grandsons of 
those who fought the Crimean War who does not believe 
Aberdeen and Bright were right, that Palmerston and 
England were wrong, and that the war was a national 
blunder, a national sin, a national crime. When John 


Bright stood almost against the whole nation, he was 
neither self-conceited nor unpatriotic, but a great and 
good man speaking as the prophet of God. 

Yes, a whole people may be wrong, and deserve, at 
best, the pity of a real patriot rather than his active love. 
Our country is something more than the single procession 
which passes across its borders in one generation; it 


means the land with all its people in all their periods: 
the ancestors whose exertions made us what we are, and 
whose memory is precious to us; the posterity to whom 
we are to transmit what we prize, unstained, as we re- 
ceived it. And he who loves his country truly and serves 
her rightly must act and speak, not for the present gen- 
eration alone, but for all that rightly live, every event in 
whose history is inseparable from every other. If we 
pray, as does the seal of Boston, that “God will be to us 
as he was to the fathers,” then we must be to God what 
our fathers were. 

But, after philosophy has forced the vociferous patriot 
to define what he means by his country, she has a yet 
more searching question to ask: What will you do and 
what will you suffer for this country you love? How 
shall your love be shown? There is one of the old Greek 
maxims which says in four words of that divine language 
what a modern tongue can scarcely stammer in four times 
four: “Sparta is thine allotted home; make her a home 
of order and beauty.” Whatever our country needs to 
make her perfect, that she calls on us to do. I have run 
over to you some of the great sacrifices and great exer- 
tions which patriots have made to make their dear home 
perfect, and themselves perfect for her sake. But every- 
thing done or renounced to make her perfect must recog- 
nize that she is not perfect yet; and what our country 
chiefly calls on us for is not mighty exertions and sacri- 
fices, but those particular ones, small or great, which shall 
do her real good, and not harm. That her commerce 
should whiten every sea ; that her soil should yield freely 
vegetable and mineral wealth ; that she should be dotted 
with peaceful homes, the abode of virtue and love ; that 
her cities should be adorned with all that is glorious in 
art; that famine and poverty and plague and crime 
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should be fought with all the united energy of head and 
hand and heart; that historians and poets and orators 
should continue to make her high achievements and 
mighty aims known to all her children and to the world ; 
that the oppressed of every land may find a refuge within 
her borders; that she may stand before her sister nations 
indeed a sister, loved and honored, — these are the com- 
monplaces, tedious, if noble to recount, of what patriotism 
has sought to do in many ages. Yet in every one of these 
things, when actually achieved, there has often been a 
worm at the core of the showy fruit, which has made their 
mighty authors but little better than magnificent traitors. 

For every one of these has often been achieved at the 
expense of other nations as ancient, as, glorious, as dear 
to their own children, as worthy of patriotic love as their 
triumphant antagonist; and every one has been achieved 
at the still worse price of corruption and tyranny at home. 
Every country has in times mistaken material for moral 
wealth and has grown corrupt as she grew great; and 
every country in time has fancied that she could not be 
great and honored while her sisters were great and hon- 
ored too, and has gone to war with them, hoping to en- 
large her borders at their expense and to gain by their 
loss. It is here, again, at this very point that the philos- 
opher calls upon the patriot to say what he means by his 
cry, “Our country, right or wrong,” the maxim of one 
who threw away an illustrious life in that worst of wicked 
encounters, a duel. If there are such words as right and 
wrong, and those words stand for eternal realities, why 
shall not a nation, why shall not her loving sons, be made 
to bow to the same law,— the utterance of God and his- 
tory in the heart? Can a king, can a president, can a 
congress, can a whole nation, by its pride or its passions, 
turn wrong into right, or what authority have they to 
trifle or shuffle with either ? 

We are told that if we ever find ourselves at war with 
another country, no matter how that war was brought on, 
no matter what folly or wickedness broke the peace, no 
matter how completely we might oppose and deprecate 
it up to the moment of its outbreak, no matter how as 
truthful historians we may condemn it after it is over, no 
matter how iniquitous or tyrannical our sense and our con- 
science tell us are the terms on which peace has been 
obtained, we ought, during the war, to be heartily and 
avowedly for it. “We must not desert the flag.” Patri- 
otism demands that we should always stand by our coun- 
try as against any other. 

And what are the patriots in our rival country to be 
doing the while? Are they to support the war against 
us, whether they think it right or wrong? Are they 
cheerfully to pay all taxes? Are they to volunteer for 
every battle? Are they to carry on war to the knife or 
the last ditch? Is their love for their country to be as 
unreasoning, as purely a matter of emotion, as ours? 
Certainly, if the doctrine of indiscriminate patriotism, 
“Our country, right or wrong,” is the true one. If 
France and Germany fight, no matter what the cause, 
every Frenchman must desire to see Germany humiliated, 
and every German to see France brought to her knees; 
and it is absolutely their duty to have all cognizance of 
right and wrong swallowed up in passionate loyalty. 
Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Bright were right in deprecat- 
ing the Crimean War up to the moment of its declara- 
tion: history says they were right now; but while the 
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war lasted, it was their duty to sacrifice their sense of 
right to help the government aims. Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Clay were right in pouring out their most scathing 
eloquence against the Mexican War; General Grant was 
right in recording in his memoirs that he believed it un- 
just and unnecessary: yet Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay 
only fulfilled patriotic duty in sending their sons to die, 
one by the sword and one by the fever, in the same army 
where Grant did his duty by fighting against his concep- 
tion of right. 

Brethren, I call this sentimental nonsense. It cannot be 
patriotic duty to say, up to 1846, that our country will be 
wrong if she fights, to say after 1849 that she was wrong 
in fighting, but to hold one’s tongue and maintain her so- 
called cause in 1847 and 1848, though we know it is 
wrong all along. And cbserve, these patriots make no 
distinction between wars offensive and defensive, wars 
for aggression and conquest and wars for national ex- 
istence. In any war, in all wars in which our country 
gets engaged, we must support her: her honor demands 
that we shall not back out. 

O Honor! that terrible word, the very opposite of 
duty, — unknown in that sense to the soldiers, the states- 
men, the patriots of Greece and Rome! Honor, the in- 
vention of the Gothic barbarians, which, more than any 
other one thing, has reduced poor Spain to her present 
low estate! There was a time when individual men 
talked about their honor, and stood up to be stabbed and 
shot at, whether right or wrong, to vindicate it. That 
infernal fiction, the honor of the duel, was on the point, 


sixty years ago, of drawing Macaulay into the field in 
defense of a few sarcastic paragraphs in a review, which, 


he admitted himself, were not to be justified. It was 
very shortly after that that Prince Albert came to Eng- 
land, with his earnest, simple, modest character. He 
used all his influence to stop the practice and the very 
idea of dueling. And now all England recognizes that 
any and every duel is a sin, a crime, and a folly, and that 
the code of honor has no defense before God or man. 
When shall the day come when the nations feel the same 
about public war? When shall the words of our own 
poet find their true and deserved acceptance, not as 
poetical rhapsody, but as practical truth ? 
‘* Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


‘* The warrior’s name should be a name abhorred; 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
Should bear forevermore the curse of Cain.” 

Brethren, if there is anything of which philosophy 
must say it is wrong, that thing is war. I do not mean 
any particular school of philosophy, ancient or modern. 
But I mean, if any one studies the nature of God and man 
in the light of history, with a view to draw from that 
study rules of sound thought and maxims of right action, 
he must say war is wrong, an antiquated, blundering, 
criminal means of solving a national doubt by accepting 
the certainty of misery. I began my address with Cic- 
ero’s definition of patriotism. I now recall to you his 
sentence wrung from the heart of a man who had blaz- 
oned with his eloquence the fame of many great soldiers, 
and was not even himself without a spark of military am- 
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bition, when he found his fellow-citizens bent on war 
which must be fatal and could not be glorious: Quid ego 
praetermisi aut monitorum aut quere larum, cum vel ini- 
quissimam pacem justissimo bello anteferrem? “ What 
did I omit in the way of warning and wailing, prefer- 
ring as I did the most unfair peace to the justest war?” 
Granting — as I do not—that war is sometimes neces- 
sary, so cutting off a man’s leg or extirpating an organ 
may be necessary ; but it is always a horrible thing all the 
same. And just as the conservative surgery of our age 
is at work day and night to avoid these destructive op- 
erations, so the statesmanship of the day ought to be at 
work, not specifically to secure arbitration, as if that was 
anything more than a possible method, but to stop war, 
as an eternal shame. And granting war is sometimes 
necessary, if it is ever engaged in for any cause less than 
necessary, it is wrong; and the country is wrong that 
engages in it. A doubtful war, a war about which opin- 
ions are divided, is for that very reason not doubtfully 
evil; and the country that makes it is wrong. Yes, 
brethren, a nation may be in the wrong: in every war 
one nation must be in the w rong, and generally both are ; 
and if any country, yours or mine, is in the wrong, it is 
our duty as patriots to say so, and not support the coun- 
try we love in a wrong, because our countrymen have in- 
volved her in it. In the war of our Revolution, when 
Lord North had the king and virtually the country with 
him, Fox lamented that Howe had won the battle of 
Long Island, and wished he had lost it. What! an Eng- 
lishman wish an English army to be defeated? Yes, be- 
cause England was wrong; and Fox knew it and said so. 

But there is a theory lately started, or rather an old 
one revived, that war is a good thing in itself; that 
it does a nation good to be fighting and killing the patriot 
sons of another nation, who love their country as we do 
ours. We are told that every strenuous man’s life is a 
battle of some kind, and that the virile character demands 
some physical belligerency. Yes, every man’s life must 
be to a great extent a fight; but this preposterous doc- 
trine would make every man a prize-fighter. 

They say war elicits acts of heroism and self-sacrifice 
that the country does not know in the lethargy of peace. 
Heroism and self-sacrifice! There are more heroic and 
sacrificial acts going on in the works of peace every day 
than the brazen throat of war could proclaim in a 
twelvemonth. The track of every practising physician 
is marked by heroic disregard of life that Napoleon’s 
Old Guard might envy. Every fire like that of Chicago, 
every flood like that of Johnstown, every plague and 
famine like that of India, are fields carpeted with the 
flowers of heroic self-sacrifice: they spring up from the 
very graves and ashes. And these flowers do not have 
grow up beside them the poisoned weeds of self-seeking 
or corruption, which are sure to precede, to attend, to 
follow every war. The dove of peace that brings the 
leaves of healing does not have trooping at her wings 
the vultures that treat their living soldiers like carrion. 
When Lucan has run throughout the catalogue of the 
national miseries that followed the quarrel of Cesar and 
Pompey, he winds them all up in the terrible words, 
multis utile bellum,—*“ war profitable to many men.” 

There is now much questioning of the propriety of 
capital punishment. It is strongly urged that the state 
has no right to take the life even of a hardened criminal, 
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whose career has shown no trace of humanity or use- 
fulness, and has put the capstone of murder on every 
other crime. And yet we are told it is perfectly right 
to take a young man of the highest promise, a blessing 
to all who knew him, the very man to live for his coun- 
try, and send him to be cut down by a bullet or by 
dysentery in a cause he cannot approve. 

But there is a still newer theory come up about war 
as applied to ourselves. It seems that we share with a 
very few other people in the world a civilization so high 
and institutions so divine that it is our duty and our 
destiny to go about the globe swallowing up inferior 
peoples, and bestowing on them, whether they will or 
not, the blessings of the American — Constitution? Well, 
no! Not of the American Constitution, but of the 
American dominion—and that, when we are once 
started on this work of absorption, they are rebels who 
do not accept these blessings. Now, if this precious doc- 
trine be true, it utterly annihilates the old notion of pa- 
triotism and love of country ; for that notion called upon 
every nation, however small or weak or backward, to 
maintain to the death its independence against any other, 
however great or strong or progressive. According to 
this Mohammedan doctrine, this “death or the Koran” 
doctrine, the Finns and the Poles are not patriots be- 
cause they object to being absorbed by Russia, and the 
Hamburgers were rebels for not accepting the beneficent 
incorporation into France graciously proffered to them 
by Marshal Davoust. 

But I will not enlarge upon this delicate subject of 
modern Americanism. It is bad enough for the nations 
we threaten to absorb. It is worse for us, the absorbers. 
I will ask you to remember what befell a noble nation 
which took up the work of benevolently absorbing the 
world. 

When Xerxes had been driven back in tears to Persia, 
his rout released scores of Greek islands and cities in 
the loveliest of lands and seas and inhabited bythe bright- 
est and wisest of men. There is nothing in art or liter- 
ature or science or government that did not take its rise 
from them. Their tyrant gone, they looked round for 
a protector. They saw that Athens was mighty on the 
sea, and they heard that she was just and generous to 
all who sought her citadel. And they put themselves, 
their ships and treasure, in the power of Athens, to use 
them as she would for the common defense. And the 
league was scarcely formed, the Persian was but just 
crushed, when the islands began to find that protection 
meant subjection. They could not bear to think that 
they had only changed masters, even if Aristides him- 
self assigned their tribute ; and some revolted. The re- 
bellion was put down; Athens went on expanding; she 
made her subject islands give money instead of ships, 
she transferred the treasury to her own citadel, she 
spent the money of her allies in those marvelous adorn- 
ments that have made her the crown of beauty for the 
world forever. Wider and wider did the empire of the 
Athenian democracy extend. Five armies fought her 
battles in a single year in five lands; Persia and Egypt, 
as well as Sparta, feeling the valor of her soldiers. And 
the heart of Athens got drunk with glory, and the brain 
of Athens got crazed with power, and the roar of her 
boasting rose up to heaven joined with the wail of her 
deceived and trampled subjects. And one by one they 
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turned and fell from her and joined their arms to her 
rival, who promised them independence ; and every fond 
and mad endeavor to retain her empire only sucked her 
deeper into the eddy of ruin, till at length she was brought 
to her knees before her rival, and her victorious fleet and 
her impregnable walls were destroyed with the cry that 
now began the freedom of Greece. 

It was only the beginning of new slavery. Enslaved 
by the faithless Sparta, who sold half the cities back to 
Persia, patching up once more a hollow alliance with 
Athens; enslaved by Macedonia, enslaved by Rome, en- 
slaved by the Turks,— poor Greece holds at last what 
she calls her independence under the protection of the 
great civilizing nations, who let her live because they 
cannot agree how to cut up her carcass if they slay her. 

Brethren, even as Athens began by protection and 
passed into tyranny, and then into ruin, so shall every 
nation be who interprets patriotism to mean that it is 
the only nation in the world, and that every other that 
stands in the way of what it chooses to call destiny must 
be crushed. Love your country, honor her, live for her, 
—if necessary, die for her; but remember that what- 
ever you would call right or wrong in another country 
is right and wrong for her and for you, that right and 
truth and love to man and allegiance to God are above 
all patriotism, and that every citizen who sustains his 
country in her sins is responsible to humanity, to history, 
to philosophy and to Him to whom all nations are as a 
drop in the bucket and the small dust on the balance. 


-<~>>- 


Peace Society of the City of New York. 


Luncheon at the Plaza Hotel. 


BY WILLIAM H. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 
The luncheon at the Plaza on the 15th of January was 
well attended. Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster 
was unfortunately prevented from fulfilling his engage- 
ment by an attack of influenza, but sent his address. 
Mr. Carnegie was still confined to the house from the 
effects of his fall in Central Park, and Mr. Horace White, 
a former editor of the New York Lvening Post, pre- 
sided in his place. Addresses were made by Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton, United States Senator from Ohio, Prof. 


SHORT, 


John B. Clark of the Economic Department of Columbia 


University, Mr. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, 
Mass., Mr. Marcus M. Marks and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 
We give below extracts from the several addresses : 


Hon. Turopore E, Burton: I congratulate the Peace 
Society of New York upon the work which it has already 
done, and upon its plans for the future. I especially 
approve of the campaign of education which you are now 
devising and have under way. 

The first point on which I wish to lay stress is that a 
country, the same as an individual, has a mission to per- 
form. In this connection I wish to point out that the 
United States should take the lead in the great move- 
ment for peace, and for the prevention of the intolerable 
burdens of naval and military armaments. Now what 
are the advantages which belong to the United States in 
the cause of peace? First, our magnificent isolation, 
paradoxical as it may seem. Our detached situation 
renders us free from the jealousies and rivalries which 
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belong to countries in close contact with each other. A 
second advantage which we have is the stimulus of free 
institutions, and that trend of character which comes 
from developing the resources of so large a share of a 
great continent. The third reason — and there are many 
others — is the greater degree of confidence which other 
nations place in us as compared with those ruled by 
kings and with large standing armies. Since 1815 two 
hundred and fifty treaties of arbitration have been made 
by which a great variety of troublesome questions have 
been settled,— disputes about boundaries, indignities to 
citizens, all those various causes of irritation which in the 
past have led to war. In these arbitrations we have 
taken the lead. Our fairness has been relied upon in the 
settlement of disputes, and I trust that confidence may 
continue. 

I have been asked to say a few words about the busi- 
ness interests of this country in the maintenance of peace, 
and this is particularly appropriate in your great com- 
mercial community. The first phase of that business in- 
terest is this: there is more and more solidarity of interest 
in the whole commercial world. Our States are nearer 
together to-day than our counties were when the Con- 
stitution was framed ; the different countries of the world 
are as near together, almost, as were the States one 
hundred years ago. In this connection I may state 


also that the improved means of communication, the 

better knowledge of each other, tend toward peace. 
There have been many complaints about the high cost 

of living recently, and some very fantastic reasons have 


been given. I do not say it is the principal cause, but I 
do say one cause is the increased burden of local and 
federal taxation ; when the point is reached that two- 
thirds of this great burden of taxation has to do with 
warlike purposes or the survival of wars, I think we are 
going a good deal too far. We have a navy sufficient 
for all emergencies, and who is going to attack us? The 
triumphs of the past have been triumphs of diplomacy 
rather than of war. The Monroe Doctrine, now a 
settled phase of diplomacy, was established and accepted 
without the drawing of a sword or the firing of a gun. 
Just as we ask Europeans to keep out of the New World, 
we in the New are going to keep out of the quarrels and 
complications of the Old as we have done. 

It seems to me that among the nations of the earth 
the time has come when people should act together ; when 
we should prevent this intolerable burden caused by the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
preparation for war when the whole trend of the world’s 
thought and progress is against war. A country cannot 
now, without very strong occasion, engage in conflict. 
In the last forty or fifty years some countries of Europe 
engaged in aggressive movements against others, but they 
were unable to stand up against the condemnation of an 
enlightened public opinion. 

Would it not be well for us all to join hands, as in the 
days of the Crusades, so that the different nations may 
take part in bringing about that everlasting principle and 
teaching of the great Master, “ Peace on earth, goodwill 
to men”? 


Hon. Joun W. Foster: What I wish to emphasize, 
in the short time I shall claim your attention, is the im- 
portance on the part of peace societies of laboring to 
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create a strong public sentiment against war, and in favor 
of settling all our international troubles by peaceful 
methods. Our opponents assert that war is not only in- 
evitable, but that sometimes it is necessary ; that arbitra- 
tion is merely a method of adjusting minor international 
differences, and that political questions, involving national 
policy, honor or territory, must in the extreme resort be 
determined by the arbitrament of war ; and many of them 
claim that war is not an unmixed evil, as it stimulates 
patriotism, makes men more virile, reduces the redundant 
population, and is a healthy stimulus among nations. 

I maintain that none of these assertions is well founded, 
and that we have conclusive arguments to refute all of 
them. In the few minutes at my command, | desire to 
consider the first of these assertions — the inevitableness 
or necessity of war; and I will attempt to illustrate it by 
the history of our own country. 

The Revolutionary War was a revolt from the mother 
country, and therefore does not fall within the category 
of foreign wars. And yet, if the controversy which occa- 
sioned it had arisen in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century in place of the eighteenth, there would have 
been no necessity for it. 

The war of 1812, our first foreign conflict, was far from 
being inevitable. The better sentiment of the country 
was opposed to it. The President, Mr. Madison, did all 
in his power to prevent it, but he was overruled by a 
few fiery spirits in Congress, known as the “ War Ilawks.” 
Our armies crossed the Canadian frontier only to be 
driven back in defeat, and though we gained some glory 
on the water, the conflict was barren of results, and 
we made peace without settling a single question about 
which we entered on the contest. Never was a war more 
fruitless in its conclusion. It was neither inevitable nor 
necessary. 

It is the judgment of history that our second foreign 
war — that with Mexico— was provoked on our part, 
and that it was largely inspired by the spirit of slavery 
extension. Although the annexation of Texas, a revolted 
colony of Mexico, led to the armed contest, the immedi- 
ate cause of the conflict was a disputed question of terri- 
tory. Without waiting for the result of negotiations, 
President Polk, with no authority from Congress, sent an 
army under General Taylor to occupy the disputed ter- 
ritory, and thus precipitated a war which, as | have said, 
in the judgment of historians, almost without exception, 
has been pronounced not only unnecessary but unjustifi- 
able. 

The Civil War was domestic, not international, in its 
character, and hence not to be included in our present 
examination. 

The war with Spain possessed some of the character- 
istics of that of 1812 with Great Britain. The President 
was strongly opposed to a resort to arms and struggled 
for peace to the last, but the feeling in Congress and the 
agitation in the press called loudly for hostilities. I en- 
tertain no doubt that the Spanish government would have 
granted at the end of the negotiations the demand of our 
government for the complete colonial autonomy of Cuba, 
and practical independence such as Canada enjoys. The 
cause of the destruction of the “ Maine” has not yet 
been accurately ascertained. The Spanish government 
proposed that the question be submitted to an interna- 
tional court of inquiry, but our government declined the 
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proposal, preferring to rely on the report of our own 
navy Officials. From my acquaintance with the Spanish 
people, I never have been able to bring myself to believe 
that the catastrophe was caused by Spanish officials or 
with their knowledge. There has been an almost crim- 
inal neglect on our part to raise the “ Maine,” whose 
wreck lies as an unsightly obstruction in the harbor of 
Havana, with the festering bodies of hundreds of gallant 
men denied a soldier’s burial. From my conversation 
with officers of high rank in the navy, I am inclined to 
the belief that our delinquency in this respect is occasioned 
by the fear that it would be found that the destruction 
was caused by an internal explosion, and that the war 
was precipitated by an event for which the Spanish gov- 
ernment was in nowise responsible. 

This review, I think, shows that all of the foreign wars 
in which the United States has been engaged were 
brought on by our own precipitate action, that they were 
not inevitable, and that they might have been avoided by 
the exercise of prudence and deliberation. If such is the 
case, is it not time that every true patriot, every lover of his 
country and of its fair fame in the world, and every friend 
of humanity, should strive to curb the spirit of aggression 
and military glory among our people and seek to create 
an earnest sentiment against war? 


Pror. Joun B. Crarx: It is not easy to grasp 
and not possible adequately to measure in words the 
tremendous power of the economic motives that make for 
peace between nations. There is the cost of preparation 
for. war. It means beating pruning hooks into swords, 
and is tantamount to transforming universities, trade 
schools, libraries, hospitals, research laboratories, and the 
like into Dreadnoughts and armored cruisers. There is 
the money outlay incurred by a war, partly while it lasts, 
partly in the shape of pensions long after it is over. There 
is the crushing national debt which comes in consequence 
of this outlay, and the unending taxation that it imposes 
on the country. There is the devastation of war; that 
which comes from using the swords instead of the plough- 
shares, or the Dreadnoughts instead of the instrumental- 
ities that are life-giving and uplifting. And yet each of 
these wastes, tremendous as it appears when massed in 
figures, is less important than one other, namely, the dis- 
ruption of the ties that make the civilized world an or- 
ganism — international commerce, the international range 
of action of producing corporations, of financing organiza- 
tions, of trade unions, and last, but not least, of socialistic 
bodies. All of these pay scant attention to the imaginary 
lines that bound a state, and very great attention to the 
invisible ties that hold humanity together ; and they there- 
fore constitute a motive for peace which cannot be esti- 
mated and recorded on a monetary balance sheet. Like 
tearing a physical organism limb from limb is the disrup- 
tion which comes in our day by war between civilized 
states. 


Mr. Brooks spoke briefly on the new valuation of 
human life that is being set by the world, and especially 
in our own country, where, according to the Employers’ 
Liability Acts, it is found by comparison that we kill or 
maim three, four, five times as many people as in any 
other country. And in this new valuation there is an 
ever growing conviction that men are worth more than 
“food for bullets.” 


February, 


Mr. Marks appealed to the business men to take a 
more active personal interest in the organized peace 
movement. He called attention to the duty of men of 
affairs to coéperate with professional men to promote 
practical work directed toward the perfection of an in- 
ternational court of justice. 


Mrs. Meap gave some statistics in regard to the cost 
of armed peace in her usual clear and convincing manner. 


ee 


The American School Peace League. 
SECRETARY. 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 


The holidays proved a most successful time for the or- 
ganization work of the American School Peace League. 
Reports have been received of the formation of seven 
State Branches during the meetings of the respective State 
Teachers’ Associations; while in several other States the 
work of the League has been presented, and strong reso- 
lutions have been passed at the State Teachers’ Meetings. 

The New York State Branch was organized on De- 
cember 28 through the codperation of the Peace Society 
of the City of New York and the Teachers’ College. The 
occasion was a tea and reception, given at the Teachers’ 
College, to the members of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The reception later resulved itself into 
a@ meeting, at which Mr. Andrew W. Edson, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools of New York City, presided. 
After explaining the object of the meeting, Mr. Edson 
introduced the secretary of the American School Peace 
League, who spoke of the movement in which the League 
is interested, the general scheme of the League’s organ- 
ization, and its methods of work. After this address, it 
was voted to organize a branch of the League, and the 
Model Constitution for State Branches was adopted in 
its entirety. Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, was elected honorary presi- 
dent, and Andrew W. Edson, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York Ciiy, president. The secretary 
is Bella Strauss, of Public School No. 188, New York 
City, and the treasurer, Elmer S. Redman, Hornell, N. Y. 

After leaving New York, the secretary of the League 
attended the Southern Educational Association at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and delivered an address, entitled, 
“The Teacher and Internationalism.” An unusually 
strong resolution of endorsement was adopted at this 
meeting. A similar address was delivered by the secre- 
tary before the South Carolina Teachers’ Association, and 
a South Carolina Branch was formed, having among its 
officers some of the leading educators of the State. Here, 
also, a strong resolution of endorsement was passed : 


** Resolved, That the South Carolina State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion endorses the work of the American School Peace League, 
recommends that the teachers of the State study carefuily the 
movements towards international peace and justice, and further 
recommends that May the 18th be observed by the schools of 
the State as Peace Day.” 


At Charleston, South Carolina, the secretary of the 
League spoke to the students of the Memminger Normal 
School at the invitation of William K. Tate, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Charleston, and Secretary of the Sum- 
mer School Branch of the American School Peace League. 

A visit was also made to Washington, where, through 
the efforts of Miss Lucy Patrick, two meetings had been 
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arranged for the teachers (one evening for the white, and 
one for the colored) which were addressed by Congress- 
man Richard Bartholdt. The object of these meetings 
was to prepare the way for a District of Columbia Branch 
of the League. Miss Patrick writes: “I am happy to in- 
form you that the initial steps for the formation of a Dis- 
trict of Columbia Branch of the American School Peace 
League were taken last week. 

“Supt. A. T. Stuart called together the fifteen hundred 
teachers of Washington to listen to an address on Inter- 
national Arbitration, by Congressman Richard Bartholdt 
of St. Louis. At the conclusion of his able, comprehen- 
sive, and instructive exposition of the subject, Mr. Bar- 
tholdt explained the purposes of the American School 
Peace League. He spoke of addressing a similar gather- 
ing of teachers in Baltimore a few days before, and read 
the short address relative to the work of the League given 
by Supt. Van Sickle on that occasion. Supt. Stuart then 
called the attention of the assembled teachers to the con- 
stitution of the League in the annual report, of which 
each teacher had a copy, spoke of the importance of the 
work, and his great interest in it, and asked the teachers 
to sign the membership slips and hand to him before 
January 20. Owing to the lateness of the hour, and in 
order that those present might consider the matter before 
signing, the organization of the Branch was postponed to 
a subsequent meeting.” 

A Florida Branch was organized in connection with 
the Florida State Teachers’ Association, and elected for 
president Professor A. L. L. Suhrie, Director Normal 
School and Teachers’ College, John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity, DeLand, Florida. That the Florida Branch intends 
to be active is shown by the following letter, written by 
Professor Subrie soon after the organization : 

“I have recently been chosen president of the Florida 
Branch of the American School Peace League. President 
Lincoln Hulley of this university, who is a member, I 
believe, of the Council of the American School Peace 
League, introduced a resolution before our State Teach- 
ers’ Association, of which he is now president, authoriz- 
ing the executive committee to form an organization and 
push the work this year. ; 

“President Hulley and the chairman of his executive 
committee have asked me to take care of the organiza- 
tion this year, and I am prepared to push the work with 
vigor. I have been for years deeply interested in the 
subject of international peace and arbitration. The most 
lasting impressions that come to me from my class work 
in college are those which are associated with the almost 
daily lectures I had during one term on this subject. 

“In connection with the work of the State Teachers’ 
Association, I have sent out this fall thousands of letters. 
My work as Director of the Normal Schooi here requires 
considerable travel, and I frequently deliver educational 
addresses before bodies of teachers in almost all parts of 
the State. I have an extensive acquaintance which I 
think I can use to good advantage in pushing the interests 
of the League. I shall thank you if you will send me 
just any number of published documents which will put 
me in touch with the work of the League in all parts of 
the country. I am determined that Florida shall lag be- 
hind none of them. I shall also thank you if you will 
make any suggestion as to how we can raise funds to 
prosecute the work. President Hulley and I will deliver 
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a number of addresses during the year on the subjet in 
various parts of the State ; but until we have had oppor- 
tunityto thoroughlyinterest the teachers in the convention, 
I suppose our best work can be done by correspondence 
of a somewhat personal character. I suppose I know 
personally more than half the teachers of the State, and 
this includes all the principals and superintendents and 
the normal school and college professors. I should like 
to begin a vigorous campaign of correspondence as soon 
as I can book myself up intelligently and can raise the 
means for it. President Hulley has promised me some 
financial aid. I want to go to work right away in secur- 
ing financial assistance from others, so that as soon as 
our plans are perfected we can push them to completion. 
“ Now put me on your correspondence list, and every 
time you have an idea that will help me, just write me. 
I do want to make a great success in the work here.” 
Judge U. M. Rose of Little Rock, Ark., who at one 
time was president of the American Bar Association, and 
also one of the American delegates to the second Hague 
Conference, gave a masterly address before the Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association. The president of this association 
Dr. Henry 8. Hartzog, President of Ouachita College, 
advocated in his presidential address the formation of an 
Arkansas Branch of the League. Such a Branch was 
formed, and he was elected president. Miss Estelle 


Atkins, an ardent worker in the international peace 
movement of Crossett, Ark., was elected secretary. 

A Texas Branch was also formed with Dr. 8. P. Brooks, 
President of Baylor University, Waco, Tex., for its presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Margaret Barry cf North Texas Female 


College, secretary. Dr. Brooks has already done much 
work among the schools and colleges in Texas, and the 
Branch will thus clinch the interest and direct the efforts 
of teachers in this movement. 

On December 29 a New Jersey Branch of the League 
was formed at Atlantic City, having for president, C. J. 
Baxter, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, New 
Jersey ; for vice-presidents, J. Duncan Spaeth, Princeton 
University ; Myron T. Scudder, Rutgers College; Henry 
Snyder, Superintendent of Public Schools, Jersey City ; 
Miss Sarah A. Dynes, State Normal School, Trenton ; 
and John Enright, County Superintendent of Monmouth 
County, Freehold ; and for secretary, William A. Wetzel, 
Principal of High School, Trenton. 

A New Mexice Branch of the League was duly organ- 
ized under the able leadership of John H. Vaughan, a 
member of the standing Committee on Meetings. A 
fuller report of the organization of this Branch will be 
given in the next ApvocaTE. 


—— —____ <> 


New Books. 


Memoirs. By John W. Foster. In 
two volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1909. 6/2 pages. Price, $6.00 


Americans as a rule are more interested in the careers 
of their Presidents than of their Foreign Ambassadors, 
but as the study of the world peace movement grows, 
the lives of men like Hon. John W. Foster will have 
their due share of attention. Mr. Foster has rendered 
eminent service to his country and to other countries 
both as a diplomatist and an international lawyer. His 
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Memoirs begin with the year 1872, just after the trium- 
phant election of General Grant, for whom Indiana, a 
doubtful State, gave a majority, owing greatly to the 
success of Mr. Foster as campaign manager. His 
friend, Governor Morton, recognized his political services 
and suggested to General Grant a diplomatic appoint- 
ment as areward. Mr. Foster is a thorough believer in 
special preparation for the diplomatic service, but at the 
time when he went into it he had none himself. What- 
ever he lacked in equipment, however, was largely made 
up by a college education, five years of journalism and 
admission to the bar. 

Mr. Foster first served as Minister to Mexico (1873 
1880) ; later (1880-1881) as Minister to Russia. He gives 
a vivid account of the assassination of Alexander II, who 
was emperor at this time. His estimate of Alexander as 
the liberator of the serfs is very high. He compares him 
with Lincoln. On his return to America Mr. Foster went 
to live in Washington, where he became Attorney for 
Foreign Legations. Here he continued his relations with 
the Department of State, and became well acquainted 
with men like Secretaries Blaine, Bayard and Gresham 
and President Harrison. He was appointed to nego- 
tiate reciprocity treaties with Brazil, Spain, Germany 
and the West Indies in 1891. He was Secretary of 
State in 1892-1893, at the close of the Harrison adminis- 
tration, but left that position to be agent of the United 
States in the Bering Sea arbitration, in which President 
Harrison was deeply interested. As a result of his 
friendly connections with the Chinese Legation, he was 


appointed by the Emperor of China to help Li Hung 
Chang settle the peace with Japan after the war of 


1894-95. He was with Li Hung Chang when an attempt 
was made by a fanatic on that great statesman’s life, 
which for the moment deprived China of his services and 
put Japan in an embarrassing position. Some of the 
best passages in the memoirs are the records of conver- 
sations between Li Hung Chang and the Marquis Ito, 
which show their respective points of view on the com- 
plicated situation and emphasize the distinguishing traits 
of Oriental character, particularly in the use of compli- 
mentary and figurative language. 

Mr. Foster was ambassador on a special mission to 
Great Britain and Russia in 1897 and was a member of 
the Anglo-Canadian Commission in 1898. He was also 
agent of the United States in the Alaskan boundary 
arbitration. His relation to both of these great arbi- 
trations makes an interesting chapter in the history of 
the peace movement. His advanced views on arbitration 
are well known to the friends of peace who have met 
him as president of conferences in Washington and at 
Lake Mohonk. He was a delegate to the second Hague 
Conference from China, and has in his closing chapters 
an excellent commentary on the Conference. This is 
interesting to read in connection with the autobiography 
of Dr. Andrew D. White, who writes on the first Confer- 
ence. We may add to Mr. Foster’s honorable record 
the fact that he is also first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, having been chosen for that position 
to succeed Dr. Hale a few months ago. All of Mr. 
Foster’s writings on diplomatic subjects have that qual- 
ity of interest which can be given a topic only by the 
mastery of good literary form, but these writings are 
necessarily impersonal. In the Memoirs we find the man 
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himself, in a modest but circumstantial story of his relation 
to the great diplomatic questions of the last forty years. 
By T. Baty, D. C. L., LL. D. 
1909. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Dr. Baty has the distinction of dealing with problems 
in international law from the point of view of a well 
informed and pronounced peace man. He attends inter- 
national peace congresses and the meetings of the In- 
ternational Law Association, an auxiliary to peace work, 
of which he is an honorary secretary. By extensive 
reading he has added to the training of a barrister the 
knowledge of a specialist in public law, of which he has 
mastered various branches from their foundations, includ- 
ing admiralty and prize law, from the old codes of which 
he freely quotes in his writings. Mr. Baty always has a 
clear conception of the bearing of cases cited by him in 
illustration of a legal principle, and, as he is of a critical 
temperament, delights in destroying illusions or clearing 
up misunderstandings, but he always stimulates new 
thought. His method is illustrated in his “ International 
Law in South Africa,” a work that, though prepared for 
the class room, has the charm of a conversation. [lis 
new work, “International Law,” is more idealistic and 
abstract than his lectures on the South Africa war, but 
has even greater originality of style and treatment. [is 
chapter titles include Arbitration, Penetration, Territo- 
rialism, Stratification, Federation and the Associaticn 
State, terms to which he gives a meaning peculiarly his 
own, though it is based upon historical evolution in law 
and diplomacy. He believes in full liberty of develop- 
ment for states as for individuals, and looks forward to 
federative systems under a new order which is based 
upon the voluntary choice of the various peoples affiliating 
rather than upon the military force or the mechanical de- 
vices of publicists. His book is a study of the growth 
of the new idea of the interdependence as compared with 
the old idea of the independence of nations. His con- 
ception of arbitration is interesting to an American from 
the fact that it differs from that which is advocated by 
men like ex-Secretary Root and Professor Scott, who 
believe in a judicial rather than a diplomatic adjustment 
of questions. Mr. Baty favors a system that allows each 
litigant free choice of arbitrators, men in whom they 
have confidence, to be selected for each case as it comes 
up and not previously chosen or in permanent session. 


WORLD-PETITION TO THE THIRD 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Petition-bianks and “Appeal to Educators” sent 
free on receipt of request addressed to 


Miss A. B. ECKSTEIN 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
SEVERANCE BUILDING, Los .ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


364 pages. 
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To his mind the Court of Arbitral Justice projected at 
the second Hague Conference presupposes a hard and 
fast system of law that would dominate sovereign states 
that might accept it and be unsatisfactory. Although 
Mr. Baty takes a strong position from the point of view 
of the development of arbitration, and emphasizes the 
necessity of freedom in the choice of arbitrators as an 
important aid to peaceful settlements, he is too critical 
of the new judicial court, which the American delegates 
to the second Hague Conference proposed. His book, 


however, cannot fail to inspire a new interest in the 
present conceptions of international law and to furnish 
suggestive ideas gathered from a wide range of knowledge. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 

tev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
405 Cooper Building, Denver 


2A Park Street, Boston 

1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 

414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 


In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan's 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 
What Interests You 
Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 


satisfaction. Any topic, any name, 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry St., Madison, Wis. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
THE PEACE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs. W. L. W. Miller, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 
THe UTan PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE NEw York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucea, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE Connecticut PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Sociery, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THE BUFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THE CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
Association Building, 153 La Salle Street. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES. 


THE KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 

NEw YORK GERMAN-A MERICAN PEACE SOcIETy, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 

THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 

Tue Texas STATE PEACE Society, Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind, 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, IIl. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
C. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon Street, Urbana, Ill. 
Heber E. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer, 
140 College Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
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Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, III. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Joshua L. Baily, 32 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, House of Representatives, Washington 

Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D.D., Oak Park, Ill. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 

Pres. S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Hon. E. E. Brown, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Arthur Derrin Call (ex-officio), Hartford, Conn. 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2 East 91st St., New York. 

Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Joseph S. Cogswell, Dummerston, Vt. 

Rev. D. S. Coles, Wakefield, Mass. 

Sefiora Angela O. C. de Costa, 1105 Calle Santa Fé, Buenos 
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Geo. Cromwell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Gov. John C. Cutler (ex-officio), Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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B. O. Flower, Brookline, Mass. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.— 8y Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Canse 
of Peace.— By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $3.00 per hundred. ; 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 


Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. 


D Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. 


Price 20 cents, postpaid. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 450 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. 


per hundred, postpaid. 


$1.25 


The First and Second Hague Conferences and their Re- 
sults.—8 pages each. 2 cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, 
postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 

35 cts. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 


per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.00 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Conference.—By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.25 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.— By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue Truk GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War SystTEM OF 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tar Duet Between France 
anp Germany: The three in one 


volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 


subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 
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